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addresses were made by a number of prominent edu- 
cators and Brahmo leaders. All spoke in very high 
terms of the service which Prof. Sen has rendered to 
education, to religion, and to other important public 
interests in Calcutta. They wished him safety and pros- 
perity on his long journey, and expressed the belief that 
the new thought which he would bring back from the 
important countries which he was to visit would be of 
great service to India. 
od 


Wu, not reporters and writers of headlines drop from 
their vocabulary the word ‘‘man-hunt’’? It suggests 
lynching or at least the hunting down of human game in 
the same spirit in which wild beasts are pursued. When 
the sheriff summons his posse and calls upon all good 
men and true to aid him in the pursuit and capture of 
some criminal who has broken the laws of the land and 
is now evading their penalties, the pursuit should be 
serious and dignified. Everything should be done to 
impress all concerned with the dignity of the law. To 
let loose a crowd of mem and boys with the excitement 
of man-hunting, made lawful, is to breed lawlessness and 
contempt for human liberty and life. All legal pursuits 
of this kind should be as far as possible relieved from the 
spirit and practice of the desperado. 


od 


Many of us who have paid premiums on life insurance 
policies have believed for years that the expenses of the 
business were excessive. We could not, for instance, see 
why the officers of life insurance companies should do 
their business in palaces, while they who paid the money 
on which the business proceeded were content to work in 
counting rooms, offices, and other places of small dimen- 
sions and modest furnishings. We have believed that 
too much money went into the pockets of officers, more 
highly paid than the quality of services rendered justi- 
fied. Recent disclosures have shown that our beliefs 
were well founded. Now what is the remedy? An ap- 
peal to the sense of shame, latent or active, in all business 
men, by the annual publication of the expenses of every 
insurance company, with a full list of officers, together 
with their respective salaries. If exposed to the com- 
petitions of business, the highest offices of the largest 
insurance companies could be filled with competent men 
at a salary certainly not exceeding one-half of that paid 
to the President of the United States, or not more than 
twice as much as is paid to the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

wt 


WE are not sufficiently conversant with missionary 
work in foreign lands to speak with authority concern- 
ing the movements toward federation which are now 
under way; but there seems to be no doubt that some of 
the principal Christian missions in Asia will cease their 
sectarian strife, and under agreement with one another 
present the principal doctrines of Christianity in which 
they agree without insisting upon the unessential differ- 
ences which separate them from one another. If Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Methodists, and Congregationalists 
can, to use the language of the street, pool their issues 
and cease to contend with one another, their influence in 
foreign parts will be greatly increased. If these denomi- 
nations represented a common Christianity, there would 
be a vast saving of time, labor, and money, together with 
a great increase of influence among the adherents of 
other religions, if they put first of all the common Chris- 
tianity of which they confess to be the messengers and 
representatives. We recognize the fact that such unity 
among orthodox Christians would make Unitarianism 
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more difficult because the odds against us would be 
greatly increased; but, so long as our difficulties come 
out of a praiseworthy movement among those who reject 
us and our works, we shall rejoice all the same. Evil 
does not come out of good. We ought to be content to 
take our place provided for us by the work we have to do. 


Moral Progress. 


The chairman of the council at the recent Conference 
at Atlantic City made the statement that, while during 
the last fifty years more progress had been made in sci- 
entific discovery and invention that in a thousand years 
before, there had been no moral progress to correspond. 
This statement has been called in question by commer- 
cial and other journals on the ground that there has been 
moral progress in many directions, and that the reve- 
lAtion of depravity in the conduct of municipal affairs 
and the management of trusts are not fair symptoms 
of the moral condition of the community. 

There have been improvements in the art of living, 


there has been progress made in social morality of many 


kinds, and there have been conspicuous advances in the 
external moralities; but we have not created moral giants, 
new and finer types of character to correspond with the 
intellectual progress that has been made in dealing with 
what we call the natural forces of the external world. 

The distinction we make cuts deeper than any rules 
of conduct, codes of honor, and what we call moral laws. 
The assertion we make relates to moral capacity, that 
capacity which is illustrated in the few grander speci- 
mens of human development. Now to correspond with 
the wonders of discovery and invention in the world out- 
side of us there ought to have been raised up men who 
could take equal advantage of the spiritual energy which 
waits as actually and definitely as electric energy waits 
to be used by human beings. If a hundred years ago 
we could have one George Washington, now to corre- 
spond to the scientific progress of the time we ought to 
have a thousand George Washingtons. If at the begin- 
ning of this magnificent half century of physical devel- 
opment we could produce one Abraham Lincoln, we ought 
now, if men were as alert and as expert in using the spir- 
itual energy of the universe as they are in dealing with 
electric currents, to have Abraham Lincolns to rule 
every city and Commonwealth in the land. 

Once in ancient Greece, in Athens, some idea of the 
potential forces of the intellect took possession of men 
who had the genius to devise intellectual machinery 
adapted to the reception and development of the univer- 
sal intelligence which waits always to manifest itself 
in human beings when they are as wise concerning the 
inner life as they are concerning other possessions in the 
outer world. In that golden period of Athens more great 
men. were produced: who are remembered to-day than 
have been produced in America during all its history. 
Had. Athens caught. the-idea of moral grandeur in the 
same way, it would have produced a set of moral giants 
to correspond to the other great men of that time. It 
did produce Socrates and Plato, as samples, we may say, 
of what might be the constant output of human nature. 
Now we have come to the time when there can be no 
question that the only reason that the majority of men 
are moral pigmies, even when they are controlling great 
physical forces, is because they have no moral machinery 
of modern date fitted to receive and transmute into 
glorious forms of human life the infinite energy of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Now this is quite different from saying that there has 
been no social and moral progress. There has been great 
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progress, but not great men and women in proportion 
to the need, to the opportunity, and to the absolute 
demands of the new time. 


At the meeting at Atlantic City, from many points of 
view came the assertion of the divine opportunities of 
humanity, of the actual present divinity that waits to 
be revealed in innumerable human souls. When the 
Church understands that it is time to stop squabbling 
about doctrines and fussing with rituals, rubrics, and 
vestments, and turns itself with all its might to the 
generation of moral power, high character, and noble 
conduct, the sole tests of success, the beginnings of a new 
progress, will quickly appear. . 

The Wall Street Journal, under the title ‘‘ Progress and 
Morality,’’ controverts our statement as follows :-— 

‘At the Unitarian Conference in Atlantic City yester- 
day George Batchelor argued that, while in the outer 
world we have made advances in the discovery and appli- 
cation of mysterious energies, which equal all that had 
been done in thousands of years before, it is notorious 
that we have made no corresponding moral progress. 
‘The result,’ he says, ‘is physical progress and moral 
confusion.’ 

‘This, in our opinion, is not a true statement of fact. 
It is not notorious that we have made no moral progress 
to correspond with the advance in science and wealth. 
The world is a good deal better than it used to be, and 
the moral standards are higher. There can be no lasting 
physical progress in connection with. moral confusion. 
The true basis of prosperity is morality. The very dis- 
closures which have been made in the administration of 
great corporations are a sign of progress. If the people 
of the United States had been ethically dead, these dis- 
closures would not have been made. We know of nothing 
more impressive in its way than the power of public opin- 
ion at work, forcing a disclosure of abuses, and demand- 
ing a higher standard of business trusteeship. ‘This pub- 
lic opinion has been more powerful than any financial 
powet or political pull. And it is being exerted for moral 
progress.” 

Prof. Darwin, at the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in South 
Africa, gave some account of the amazing discoveries 
which have followed one another in rapid succession in 
what we call the natural world. Our statement was to 
the effect that we have not made drafts upon the spiritual 
energy which is at the disposal of human beings, in any 


degree corresponding to the drafts which we have made 


upon the mysterious energies of steam, electricity, and 
chemical reaction. The human race, if it has not lost its 
productive power, ought now to be producing men of 
the moral stature and grandeur of the prophets, the apos- 
tles, and the heroes of the ages who have made human 
life illustrious. We think our friend, the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, will agree with us that we are not 
doing so. 


The Tyranny of Trifles. 


The besetments of life are among its incalculable 
things. Small hindrances are lost to view when we 
dream of the great accomplishments we would achieve. 
Our dreams of the possible and the coveted are like vast 
mountain chains, great rivers, and extensive forests visi- 
ble from airy heights. The brooks and mole-hills and 
small garden patches and fenced fields are lost in the 
grandeur of the prospect. 

But these small, obscure features are, after all, the 
things that count in the progress we make. Our power 
to do and to become in spite of them is the supreme test 
of character. Like briers and trailing vines they cateh 
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our feet, like burrs they cling. They draw attention to 
our shoes and the muddy road when we would study the 
stars. They clamor for attention, and confine life to a 
penfold of the unimportant and the trivial, when, as 
Mrs. Browning says, ‘‘the angel of the ideal is beckoning 
from afar. There may be a share of affectation in the 
assumption of a higher and nobler life than can be car- 
ried on in consonance with small duties and humble 
ministrations. If the higher life is of so flimsy a char- 
acter that it can be injured by the round of common ex- 
perience, it is not worth much; for the common life is, 
in great measure, the divine life so far as it ministers 
and is ministered unto and the adjustment of the higher 
and the lower spheres in the ordering of our days is of 
prime importance to our growth. 

Trifles are often the touchstone of character. Beau- 
tiful sentiments, lofty resolves, are easy to utter before 
admiring audiences or in the glow of composition. It 
seems inevitable then to be broad-minded, liberal, toler- 
ant, generous, to opponents, tender even to antagonists; 
but the tyranny of the petty and the trifling may still 
be in the background lying inwait with cunning malig- 
nity to trip up the finest sentiments and bring confusion 
upon the lofty moralist. The political and religious 
tempers are by no means proof against this infliction. 
We must see how dignity bears provocative pin-pricks 
and mosquito bites, speaking allegorically, before we 
render complete admiration. We must know the saint 
when he unbends and is housing with his family and deal- 
ing with his inferiors before we render homage. 

Some there are who can patiently endure large trials, 
but are betrayed by small ones. They are like the 
wealthy man who will give thousands to benevolence, 
and yet squibble and scold over twenty-five cents with 
a cabman. ‘The fine lady who is all smiles and urbanity 
in the drawing-room cannot be truly judged by the 
pretty nothings that fall from her lips. We must see 
and hear her with her butler and maid and cook to know 
how it stands with her as to self-government and con- 
trol. Itis the malign purpose of trifles to overthrow our 
pretensions and humiliate our self-conceit. If we heed 
their warnings, they may be of signal service to our 
moral growth. A kind of mental vagabondage comes 
from the perpetual consideration of things non-essential 
and that do not concern us. If we cut off the things 
that are, and must forever remain apart from our true 
interest, it is wonderful how roomy the mind becomes 
for the reception of better things. 

We speak of the supreme value of duty, its moral 
power, its educative importance. But duty has its 
petty side, its treadmill possibilities, its small impedi- 
menta that hinder souls from climbing, who aspire and 
long and yearn for freedom. Mere duty is a rather dull 
and leaden thing, unless it be transmuted into something 
else, into loving service, into educative and spiritual 
forces, that may clap wings to the burden and make 
it light. The routine of much so-called duty that is re- 
belled against and hated is not ennobling. . Duty needs 
the larger outlook and the higher hope to save it from 
degenerating into deadly monotony more than almost 
any of the other so-called virtues. Its sacrifices, its 
pains, its agonies, are often very imperfectly understood 
by those who witness the silent drama, the obscure 
heroism, the fight to save the soul alive under conditions 
that strive to reduce it to the level of petty things. 

Our way of looking at life is largely indicated by the 
way we look at its little annoyances. Trifles have a 
startling power of self-revelation. We may judge that 
we are pretty decent, well-behaved folk until some little 
pitfall or stumbling-stone reveals the essential weakness 


‘of the structure of self-respect we have so carefully built. 
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The shame of the tumble may be a decided benefit, or 
it may only confirm a chronic bad habit. The crotchety, 
eccentric, unreasonable class, who are a special trial to 
others, have generally arrived at this condition by yield- 
ing to the tyranny of trifles, exaggerating small annoy- 
ances, growling over little defects, nursing their self-love 
and pettishness inversely to the size of life’s inconven- 
iences. Little freakish exasperating torments have 
made them into big torments to others. They are im- 
prisoned by cobwebs and bound down by Liliputian 
bonds. Sometimes great trials, the staggering blows of 
life, do them good by setting them free from self-imposed 
trammels. But it is sad to wait for these to liberate the 
spirit and to teach us the elementary lessons of life. 


Current Topics, 


Wits the return of the President to the White House 
at the end of last week, public interest has been revived 
in the various reforms to which Mr. Roosevelt, through 
his messages to Congress and other public utterances, 
has been pledged. Hardly had the President entered 
the Capitol when it was announced that he was prepared 
to take up the discussion of various projects with legis- 
lative and party leaders. One of the subjects of imme- 
diate public interest which will receive early attention 
is the demand for legislation to vest in the hands of a 
federal commission power to regulate freight rates on the 
great railroad lines of the country. Recent utterances 
of public men on the subject have given ground for the 
belief that in the Senate at least there will be vigorous 
opposition to any attempt to place in the hands of a 
government body the authority to control the charges 
made by the common carriers. On the other hand, it 
is apparent that the advocates of government regula- 
tion, chief among whom is William J. Bryan, who re- 
cently addressed anZopen letter to the President, urging 
him to continue in his efforts to obtain fresh legislation 
from Congress, are as determined as ever to press the 
issue at the forthcoming session. 


wt 


SENATOR FORAKER, at the opening of the State Re- 
publican campaign in Ohio recently, announced his 
belief that any attempt to control freight rates by fed- 
eral authority would inevitably confront the adminis- 
tration with the duty of undertaking the entire physical 
control of railroad properties. The Ohio Senator reached 
this deduction by pointing out that, if the government 
undertook to exercise jurisdiction over the income of rail- 
roads, it would of necessity exercise complete control over 
the development of the properties. Mr. Foraker’s utter- 
ance was regarded by many Republican editors as notice 
of a determination onthe part of the conservative element 
of the national legislature to oppose the President’s plans 
in so far as they affect railroad corporations. This con- 
struction of his address Senator Foraker expressly dep- 


recated. 
we 


I¥ the complaints of the opposition to the government 
in Cuba are to be accepted at their face value, a serious 
situation exists in the infant republic. José Miguel 
Gomez, the candidate of the liberal party for the presi- 
dency, recently resigned his candidacy, pleading a desire 
to give his party absolute liberty of action. At the 
national convention on last Sunday the liberals refused 
to accept the resignation of Gen. Gomez, and announced 
their intention to investigate thoroughly the conduct 
of the government with a view to exposing what they 
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regard as grossly unconstitutional proceedings. Ameri- 
cans who have recently returned from Cuba describe 
a condition in the island bordering upon a state of terror. 
It is charged that the Palma cabinet is violating the 
constitution without compunction, that the rights of 
citizens who happen to be members of the opposition are 
violated, and that illegal methods are being employed to 
maintain the present administration in power. It is 
understood that Gen. Gomez, who is on his way to Wash- 
ington, will present the situation to President Roosevelt 
for his consideration. 
al 


THE interest of China in the ultimate status of Man- 
churia was urged upon the State Department last week, 
when the Chinese minister to the United States informed 
the administration that it was the strong desire of his 
government that the evacuation of that Chinese prov- 
ince be completed in half the time—eighteen months— 
provided for in the treaty of Portsmouth. The minister 
also called the attention of the State Department to the 
fact that the maintenance of railway guards by Russia 
and Japan on the basis of fifteen men to each kilometer 
of track was an improper and uncalled-for invasion of 
Chinese rights in Manchuria, in view of the fact that 
China is willing and able to assure security of foreign 
railroad properties. It is understood that the Chinese 
protest was intended as a notification to the powers that 
the government at Pekin does not intend to tolerate 
Japanese aggression in the country from which Russia 
was driven out by victorious Japan. 


J 


THE sensitiveness of the Italian people to what they 
regard as a reflection upon their scientific enterprise has 
resulted in a serious obstacle to the project advanced 
by Prof. Charles Waldstein of Cambridge University 
to conduct the excavation of Herculaneum, which is 
believed to be the treasure house of untold archzologi- 
cal wealth. It was Dr. Waldstein’s plan to organize 
an international committee, operating through national 
organizations, to prosecute the interesting work. Polit- 
ical outcry was aroused in Italy, however, on the ground 
that international participation in the work would be a 
reflection upon the dignity of Italy. Thereupon the 
Italian authorities, which previously had signified their 
intention of co-operating with Dr. Waldstein, with- 
drew their consent. Despite the existing difficulties, 
however, it is hoped by the archeological associations 
directly interested in Dr. Waldstein’s plans that the 
objections of Italian public opinion will be overcome, 
and that the work will be begun and carried out to com- 
pletion by an international body in which the Italian 
government will take the leading part. 


Brevities, 


The exception tests the rule. 


Why is not ignorance of sin as desirable as immunity 
from disease? 


The majority of those who think about immortality 
do not care to face the problem of an endless life, but 
rather they wish to believe in another life, another chance, 
something beyond the screen of death. 


Those who fear that the humanitarian spirit with its 
increasing interest in our time will swamp Christianity 
have not learned that to increase the humanitarian spirit 
is the very end for which Christianity exists. 
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Because for the report of the National Conference in 
pamphlet form it is necessary to have the type uniform 
throughout, we depart from our usual custom and print 
the business record in the space usually allotted only 
to articles. 


Ministerial jokers are often amused by perversions of 
Scriptural blunders which are startling because of their 
irreverence, but they seldom repeat these things without 
losing influence with those who are not so familiar as 
they with sacred things. 


Many ministers complain that they have no influence 
with the men who nominally belong to their congrega- 
tion. In some instances we are sure that these men do 
not seek the minister because the minister does not know 
how to find them, where they live and work. 


In response to a call for the separate publication of 
the address of Mr. Batchelor, chairman of the Council 
of the Conference at Atlantic City, the Geo. H. Ellis 
Company, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish 
it in tract form at the rate of $2 per hundred. 


At the National Conference Dr. Cannon’s paper, 
entitled ‘‘The Ideal of the Man of Science,” was an ad- 
mirable illustration of the love of truth which is the nec- 
essary condition of all spiritual insight and freedom. 
It would make an admirable substitute for a sermon. 


Soon after reading in the Open Court a full explanation 
of mind reading of a certain kind practised by jugglers, 
we saw an exhibition of skill which, even with the ex- 
planation in mind, was bewildering. No man is qualified 
to conduct psychical research who has not taken a thor- 
ough course in the art of juggling. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Distinguished Brahmo Visitor. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I write with the object of letting our churches know 
that there is on his way to this country (very likely he 
will have arrived by the time this is in print) a distin- 
guished visitor from our Brahmo-Somaj brethren in 
India, who is to be in America perhaps three months, 
and who ought to receive a warm welcome among us and 
be heard in many of our Unitarian clubs and churches. 
I refer to Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen, of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, an intimate friend of Mr. Mozoomdar, 
a near relative of the great Brahmo leader, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and himself a well-known educator and 
writer, and one of the most active and influential of 
the present leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj movement in 
Calcutta. Prof. Sen represented the Brahmo-Somaj 
at the recent meeting of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers in Geneva, Switzerland, and read a paper there 
on ‘‘The Problem of Religion in Modern India.”” From 
Geneva he went to London for afew days. After his visit 
to America, where he will make a study of educational 
and religious conditions and methods, he will return to 
England for a more extended stay. So far as I have 
learned his plan for this country it is to spend a short 
time in Meadville, and then visit the more important 
of our large cities. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

TORONTO, CANADA, 


[Prof. Sen received a welcome and spoke at Atlantic 
City. Ep.] 
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Prophetic Harp. 


In every grove were ringing: ‘‘War shall cease; 
Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured? 

Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to deck 
The Tree of Liberty.” My heart rebounded; 
My melancholy voice the chorus joined: 

“Be joyful, all ye nations, in all lands, 

Ye that are capable of joy, be glad! 

Henceforth, whate’er is wanting to yourselves 
In others ye shall promptly find,—and all, 
Enriched by mutual and reflected wealth, 

Shall with one heart honor their common kind.” 


—William W ordsworth. 


National Conference, 


The twenty-first meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., Sept. 25-28, 1905. “The headquarters 
of the Conference were at the Hotel Rudolf, and the ses- 
sions were held in the Casino at the head of the steel pier. 

The following is a detailed report of the business” pro- 
ceedings and of the addresses immediately relating to 
them :— 

Monpay EVENING. 


Services of worship were held in the Casino at 8.30 
P.M., conducted by Rev. William Brundage of Brooklyn. 
The conference sermon was delivered by Rev. William 
Hanson Pulsford of Chicago, Ill. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Family prayers were conducted in the hall of the Hotel 
Rudolf by Rey. Frederic A. Hinckley of Spring Garden, 
Philadelphia. 

At 9.30 the Conference was called to order in the 
Casino by the president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who 
introduced the mayor of Atlantic City, Hon. Franklin P. 
Stoy. 


_ The Mayor’s Address of Welcome. 


Mr. President and Members of this Association,—It is 
a pleasant duty this morning to come before you and 
bid you welcome to our city. The Lord has provided 
for you the weather which is so glorious and healthful 
this morning. Let me say that during the times of con- 
vention here, when the weather is not as it is to-day, 
the mayor is called to account for it and held responsible. 
[Laughter.] But the Lord smiles upon you this morning, 
and I believe you had this kind of weather, Mr. President, 
the last time you were here. It always follows good 
people. I want tg say welcome to you this morning the 
second time, and I hope that your stay with us will be 
one of pleasure to you and a benefit to your Conference. 
I want to offer to you all that can be extended in my 
capacity, and that is the freedom of the city. Of course, 
you wander away from your respective places here, and 
let me say that, if you need the assistance of the De- 
partment of Public Safety, it is at your pleasure. But 
I do not believe that you will stray so far away down 
the beach that you cannot find your way back. How- 
ever, the politeness of those gentlemen who wear the 
blue uniforms will be extended to you if necessary. I 
am grateful to you for the invitation to be present, and 
I wish I had the time to spend with you during) your 
session. However, I am called to another convention 
in half an hour, so I will make the best of the few moments 
that I am permitted to stay with you, and trust that I 
may meet you individually some time before you leave. 


jApplause.] 
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President Wright then delivered his annual address 
which was a tribute to his predecessor, Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar, dwelling especially on the religious side of 
his character. (This address appeared in the Christian 
Register of September 28.) 

On motion of Rev. Walter F. Greenman, the following 
assistant secretaries were elected: R. P. S. Webster, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Frank H. Burt, and Rev. 
Harry E. Gilchrist. 

On motion the following ushers were elected: L. M. 
Greenman, John Davidson, W. S. Nichols, and D. J. 
Horner. 

The following motions were presented by the council :— 


Voted, That the officers of the Conference be seated and vote 
with other members of the body. 

Voted, That the committees usually appointed be now appointed 
by the chair,—a Business Committee of seven persons and a Nomi- 
nating Committee of seven persons, 


The following committees were appointed by the 
chair :-— 

Committee on Business: A. D. Warner, Wilmington, 
Del.; Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, Providence; Rev. Minot O. Simons, Cleveland; 
Miss Sarah B. Williams, Taunton, Mass.; Miss Fannie 
Field, Cincinnati; Rev. George H. Badger, New York. 

Committee on Nominations: Francis H. Lincoln, Boston; 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn; Rev. W. M. Backus, 
Chicago; Rev. Alfred Manchester, Salem, Mass.; Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, Brookline, Mass.; Miss Laura Toby, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. F. C. Southworth, Meadville, Pa. 

The following motions, presented by the council, were 
also adopted :— 


Voted, That the Committee on Business report on every subject 
referred to it. 

Voled, That the programme be carried out as prepared, except 
when modified by the Business Committee. 


The address by Rev. George Batchelor, chairman of the 
council, was read and received with applause. (This 
address appeared in the Christian Register of September 
28.) 


The PRESIDENT.—The president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has just given renewed evidence of 
his great interest in the work of the denomination at 
large by declining a very flattering and unanimous call 
to become the pastor of an old church, the First in Boston 
[applause], and so dedicates his labor to the interest of 
the whole denomination. He is to give an address as 
president of the American Unitarian Association. I 
present Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

Dr. SAMuEL A. Exiot.—Mr. President, I thank you, 
sir, for your kind words, and you, friends of the Con- 
ference, for the cordial way in which you have received 
the president’s announcement. I have been confronted 
by a delicate and a difficult decision, and I am glad that 
my solution of the problem seems to meet with your 
commendation. It is a very honorable thing to be asked 
unanimously, and without any preliminary consulta- 
tion, to the ministry of one of our strong parishes,—a 
work just in line with my personal tastes and my legiti- 
mate ambitions, both congenial and inspiring; but I 
have not been able to make myself believe that I could 
honorably abandon enterprises into which I had en- 
tered in your behalf and in your name. [Applause.] 
I can only say now that I shall endeavor more to de- 
serve your confidence and good will. 


[Dr. Eliot’s address will appear later.] 


Addresses were delivered by Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School Society; Miss 
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Emma C. Low, president of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance; Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, president of the National 
Young People’s Religious Union; and Rev. C. F. Dole, 
president of the Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Addresses of Welcome. 


The PrESIDENT.—The council in preparing the pro- 
gramme for this morning arranged to have greetings 
brought to the Conference by persons representing dif- 
ferent interests. As there are some changes in their 
preliminary arrangements, I will ask the chairman of 
the council, Mr. Batchelor, to conduct the meeting dur- 
ing these greetings. 

Mr. BATCHELOR.—The council have had disappoint- 
ments in making the programme. One of the most 
grievous of them was caused by the death of Capt. 
Warren Goddard of New York, who died the very week 
that we were expecting his acceptance of our invitation 
to speak. Dr. Gladden, moderator of the Congrega- 
tional Council, very joyfully accepted our invitation, 
but afterward wrote that he was compelled to remain 
on the Pacific Coast after the close of the Congregational 
Council in Seattle, and begged to be excused. Also we 
had asked. Dr. Frank O. Hall, who is the chairman of the 
Joint Committee of Universalists and Unitarians, to 
speak to us from his point of view, and he is lying ill in 
a hospital in Cambridge. In view of that fact I have 
caused to be prepared the following resolution, written 
by the secretary :— 


Resolved, That the National Conference has heard with deep con- 
cern and regret of the serious illness of Dr, Frank O. Hall of New 
York. The Conference hereby records its great disappointment in 
not hearing him to-day, as well as its sympathy and its hearty wish 
for his recovery. 


And, Mr. President, I ask that the rules be suspended, 
and that the resolution of sympathy be passed without 
reference to the Business Committee. 


By unanimous consent, the rules were suspended, and 
the resolution unanimously adopted. 


Mr. BatcHELOR.—As the failure of Dr. Hall to appear 
gives us a few minutes in the programme, and as Prof. 
Sen, secretary of the Brahmo-Somaj in India, is present 
with us, having attended the International Council at 
Geneva, and has come to us unexpectedly, he has kindly 
consented to speak to us for five minutes, but entirely 
without notice or preparation until he came into the hall 
this morning. If we had known of his coming, we 
should have been glad to have assigned him a place on 
our programme. In Unitarian homes now for a hundred 
years such names as those of Ram Mohun Roy, Chunder 
Sen, and Mozoomdar have been household words. The 
Brahmo-Somaj of India has come nearer to us in ex- 
pression of sympathy than any other Oriental organi- 
zation not of our own order, and it is with peculiar in- 
terest and sympathy that we welcome this morning Prof. 
Sen, who bears that honored name, and who will speak 
to us five minutes concerning the hopes and aspirations 
of his people, with a kindly word of greeting to us. 
[Applause. ] 


Prof. B. N. SkEN.—Mr. President, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I thank you most cordially for giving me this op- 
portunity, in the midst of a crowded programme, to ex- 
press to you what I feel in having the privilege of being 
present at this great National Conference of the Uni- 
tarian community of America. It would be difficult for 
me to convey to you any adequate idea of how closely 
and deeply the voice of America has touched us there 
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in India, and particularly in the Brahmo-Somaj, across 
thousands and thousands of miles of land and sea. I 
remember when I myself was only an undergraduate 
of sixteen in my college life, how a book of Theodore 
Parker came to me almost like a revelation, for I found 
therein a very beautiful exposition of the intellectual 
process by which we can have a deep and close realization 
of the spirit of God which we there learned as God- 
vision from our great leader in the Brahmo-Somaj, 
Keshub Chunder Sen. But I am here not simply to 
express to you my own personal obligation to that great 
countryman of yours, but I convey to you also the most 
cordial greetings of the Brahmin community in India. 
The relations between the Brahmo-Somaj of India and 
the Unitarian community in England and also in America 
have been most cordial; and I dare say many of you will 
remember one of our great leaders, Mr. Mozoomdar, 
whose loss we have been lately mourning in India. I 
believe that Unitarianism is not simply the name for a 
particular denomination, but it represents the great ideal 
faith of the future, so that, when all the beliefs in Chris- 
tendom or in the East have been purified of all those relics 
of supernaturalism and the miraculous which must pass 
away with the progress of the times, the faith of the 
future will be our faith. That is how we take the faith 
of the Brahmo-Somaj in India, and that is how I have 
always looked upon the Unitarian faith in the West. 
The great problem with you is how to harmonize the 
light of this new faith with all that great wealth of spir- 
itual life which you have inherited from the Christendom 
of the past. And so the problem with us in the East 
is, how to harmonize this new life with all that great 
spiritual wealth which we have inherited from the 
Hinduism and the Buddhism of the past. And I be- 
lieve that this new faith which inherits all the spiritual 
wealth of the past and which must go on being enriched 
with revelation after revelation in the future is a faith 
in which all the world, the East and the West, shall be 
one, and it is under this faith that I offer you our most 
cordial greetings in the name of the Brahmo-Somaj, in 
the name of India, in the name of the whole of the East. 


Mr. BATCHELOR.—With the Society of Friends Uni- 
tarians have always had the most friendly relations, and 
many of our older families are bound to it by ties of 
kinship. It gives us great pleasure to announce that 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bond, of that body, dean of Swarth- 
more College, has consented to come with greetings to us. 


Mrs, ELIzABETH POWELL Bonp.—It is a privilege in- 
deed to be in this company of earnest men and women 
gathered for that stimulus and refreshment and uplift 
that come of conference with our fellows striving to 
live toward God. 


‘Look forward, and not back,’’ we have been taught 


by one of your own wise men; but glances backward may 
be permitted in thankfulness that the world was moved 
forward in the centuries since Calvin consented to the 
martyrdom of Servetus and my own ancestors in the 
Church had years of living death in the foul prisons and 
noisome dungeons of England. 

The spirit which actuates this Conference, the recog- 
nition of a common purpose among all religious fellow- 
ships, and the ‘‘deep desire to make the most of each 
other,” was strikingly manifested a few months ago 
in England on the establishment of a bishopric in Birming- 
ham. In the great public meeting held in commemo- 
ration of this important event in the English Church 
the newly elected bishop made special response to the 
greeting from the representative of the Unitarian church 
of Birmingham. The bishop had spoken of the impor- 
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tance to the Church of England that its own member- 
ship realize more completely their basis of unity, and then 
said: ‘‘But I do not therefore at all feel alarmed that I 
shall find myself in a position to quarrel with Mr. Jowett 
[the Unitarian representative]. No, there are in partic- 
ular two lines of union besides personal friendship in 
which I do profoundly believe. The one is fellowship 
in schemes of good,—schemes of philanthropy, schemes 
of social and civic progress and righteousness, in which 
I think we cannot work too closely together. There is 
another matter. I am quite sure in the whole of Europe 
there is going on an inquiry into the basis of our religion, 
an inquiry into the meaning and origin of Christianity, 
which is strangely and increasingly independent of the 
lines of demarcation between the different communions. 
There is a great community of scholarship growing up in 
Europe (which is being ministered to by Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, by Greeks, even by Russians, by Lutherans, 
by members of all kinds of denominations, some ancient, 
some modern). . Now I believe profoundly i in this fel- 
lowship of common study.” 

What nobler text could be found for this week’s Con- 
ference than the Bishop of Birmingham has given us? 
For what nobler purpose can men and women come to- 
gether than to seek out the wisest ways of philanthropic 
work, the best ways of promoting social and civic prog- 
ress and righteousness, to make acknowledgment of the 
great community of scholarship? How truly is this in 
line with the teaching of Jesus, the dong first, then the 
knowledge of the doctrine! In this community of doing 
and learning lies really the hope of the world. For it 
means that in the progress of the world—slow, it is true, 
unless we take for the unit of time’s measurement the 
Psalmist’s thousand years—men have reached that feel- 
ing of accord, that appreciation of what love is, that 
makes it possible to respect one another’s differences of 
view, and clasp hands warmly in the doing of those things 
which the weak need for their strengthening and the 
blind need for their seeing. The world has starved for 
heavenly love,—that kind of love which we feel smiling 
upon us in the morning sunshine, whether we have been 
loving or not; the love which we feel blessing us in the 
exquisite beauty of flowers and the beneficent beauty of 
the earth’s fruits and grains, whether or not we have 
made the world more beautiful. It is one of the sweet 
legends of the seer of Patmos (‘‘beloved disciple’’) that 
in his old age he went up and down among men with 
the gentle entreaty, ‘‘My little children, love one another.”’ 
He knew this heavenly love. The teacher of his young 
manhood had baptized him into the holy fellowship of 
such loving, and when, in the full strength of manhood, 
the Teacher laid down his life, the ‘‘beloved disciple’”’ 
lived on and on to be the bearer of Christ’s saving mes- 
sage. So, whatever we may learn or not learn of the 
intricacies of theological science or of the love of the 
historians, the world needs us most as learners and teach- 
ers of heavenly love. 

If, in the light of modern research, it seems a very 
short way that our world has travelled in the three cen 
turies since Calvin,—the world that still requires now 
and again that its young men going as missionaries to its 
heathen must subscribe to a certain formula of belief, 
—we have to remember that the world is like a school. 
If, in college, the incoming class came to the places of 
the departing graduates, receiving with their cast-off 
caps and gowns the development and maturity attained 
in their four years’ course, what wondrous strides the 
college might make! Instead, however, the incoming 
class are of necessity Freshmen, and must begin their 
course as the same immature fledglings as their prede- 
cessors, making similar mistakes, finding the same hard- 
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ships and the same delights, it is to be hoped leaving 
some mark of progress, microscopic though it be, upon 
the life of their Alma Mater. So is it with our sad and 
glad and beautiful and unbeautiful old world. Its schol- 
ars and its philanthropists, its men and women of genius, 
its good men and women up and down the earth,—in 
the light of their lives it glows and shines, and in each 
generation we may believe is in some degree made better. 
But these men and women pass away. ‘Think how these 
losses are made good by the raw material of humanity 
from out the slums and places of desolation in our great 
cities. In college life we are never disheartened that 
Freshmen come into the vacant places. We hail their 
coming with joy that here are other hundreds come into 
the happy inheritance of the schools,—the working mines 
of imperishable riches. And so in our old world, the 
training school of humanity, we may hail with glad- 
ness even the new-born of the slums. Among these 
the germs of genius may mysteriously find lodgement: 
if not genius, if only the breath of life be the portion, 
it opens the pathway longer or shorter to God. 

It was a heavy burden that Calvin left upon the world 
in his doctrine of election: how could any soul have as- 
surance that for zt there was a pathway to God? It has 
been a part of your blessed service in the world to lift 
this burden of doubt and fear and unbelief from men’s 
minds, and to establish the assurance that between every 
soul and God there is a closer tie than that between the 
mother and her child. Having established the great 
hope, it belongs to you above all the doubters and un- 
believers of the Calvinistic schools to establish heavenly 
love in its place of power. The cry of the children must 
not fall upon deaf ears in this Conference. All that con- 
cerns the welfare of men appeals to your cleared vision. 
It will be plain to you that the roots of war can be reached 
only by the governing principle of the life of George Fox. 
When he was sought as a volunteer for the British army, 
he told them ‘‘he lived in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars.”” Seeing what 
it has been given you to see,—that we, like our elder 
Brother, are permitted to feel ourselves one with the 
Father; are permitted to make glad the heart of God as 
his hand-maidens and serving-men caring for his little 
ones,—may there go out from this Conference a light 
that shall shine into the world’s dark places, and a voice 
be heard of comfort and command that shall reach the 
depths of men’s souls! 


Mr. BATCHELOR.—A thousand miles away from Cal- 
cutta to the south of India lies the island of Ceylon. 
We have with us this morning Hon. P. Ramanathan, 
solicitor-general of that island. He comes to us with a 
message from his fellow-countrymen. He represents 
those who take a sympathetic attitude in regard to 
Christianity, and at this moment I will announce that 
in response to an earnest desire on the part of those 
who have already heard him, Mr. Ramanathan will speak 
this afternoon at the hall in the Rudolf at 3.30 o’clock, 
on ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.’’ Now we are very 
happy to welcome him, and he will give us greetings 
from Ceylon. 


Mr. P. RAMANATHAN.—Mr. President, my brothers 
and sisters, only fifteen minutes have been vouchsafed 
for your spirits and mine to commune. It is marvellous 
that I, who was bound down in my country some twelve 
thousand miles away, should have been separated from 
all kinds of engagements, official, professional, social, 
and domestic, engagements very complicated, as you 
can well understand, and wafted to these shores, after 
a journey of thirty days in your fastest steamers, in 
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response to invitations on the part of several of your 
brothers and sisters, cultured, seeking to know in other 
cities; marvellous that I, who came in response to this 
invitation and was working in their midst elsewhere 
upon lines congenial to them, should have been invited 
by the directors of this great Christian community, for 
whom I have the greatest regard, to come and say a 
few words of greeting to you. 

What shall I say by way of greeting except that the 
example set before you of Senator Hoar is one worthy 
of being followed by every one who holds culture as the 
first necessity of life? It has been said by our worthy 
president, Hon. Dr. Wright, that Senator Hoar taught 
that To-day should be better than Yesterday, and To- 
morrow better than To-day. Better in what respect? 
We are all practical people, and we should understand 
the meaning of Senator Hoar when he said that we 
should be better. Better, I say, in righteousness and 
peace; not better in bread or raiment or wealth or rank 
or social position, but better in righteousness and peace. 
For do we not know that Saint Paul received many a 
stripe,—on five occasions forty stripes save one, he said,— 
and was let down in a basket from a window? And do 
we not know from such lessons that the so-called joys 
and sorrows of life pale before the light of self-sacrifice 
and self-denial? We should be better, not in the hope 
of avoiding disease and the ordinary ills of life and even 
death, but we should be better in the attainment of right- 
eousness or peace. It therefore becomes a supreme ques- 
tion with us to ask ourselves, What is peace? Does 
peace mean peacemaking between two quarrelsome 
persons? ‘That also is a form of peace, and, I may say, 
an easy form of peace. But the peace of which the 
great Master spoke was peace of a different kind. It was 
individual peace in one’s heart. It is the peace which 
in its highest development is known as the peace that 
passeth all understanding. He said, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” That peace is the peace which cometh out of 
the practice of letting our thoughts run down to a sweet 
calm. We all know how much our hearts are afflicted 
by thoughts of all kinds,—raging, conflicting thoughts 
which rob us of what is called our peace of mind or 
restfulness of spirit. Jesus said, ‘‘Ye that are heavily 
laden, come unto me and I will give you rest.”” The rest 
that he spoke of is the fruit of the art he preached; 
namely, the art of pacifying one’s self and letting our 
burdensome thoughts melt and run down to a beautiful 
calm. He meant to say, as all great sages say, that, if 
one succeeds in the art of tranquillizing one’s thoughts 
in the art of peacemaking, that spirit will be acknowl- 
edged by God as his son. In the Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus said, ‘‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.”’ And Saint Paul said that it is open to each 
one of us to attain the measure and the stature of the 
fulness of Christ; that is, every man may by due culture 
become a Christ, a ‘‘Son of God,” in the language of 
Jesus. This art of pacifying one’s self leads one indeed 
to the blessed state; that is, the state which gives you 
the knowledge of God. 

Knowledge of God cannot be attained by man unless 
his thoughts are allowed to run down to a calm. In 
that pacific state man attains the sonship of God, is able 
to be in communion with God. Ask yourselves, for a 
moment, how you can pray to God unless you pacify 
yourselves. You cannot put yourself in communication 
with him, be in fellowship with him for a second, unless 
you close the portals of your senses and dismiss worldly 
thoughts. In that state of comparative peace it is 
possible for man to be in touch with God. Rev. Mr. 
Batchelor said the great question in Christendom— 
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tather, in the case of those faithless persons who have 
been ushered into life in Christendom—is, How do we 
know that God exists? How can we know God? First 
tell us how we may know God, and then we shall listen 
to your ministrations. Jesus answered that question 
nearly nineteen hundred yearsago. He said: Make peace 
in your own heart, and then you shall be acknowledged 
by God as a son of his. And, if you become his son, he 
said, you will attain God, even as I became a Son of 
God. Another name for ‘‘Son of God”’ is Christ, who 
is in every man. Jesus found the Christ within him- 
self, and through the Christ within himself he attained 
God. When he thus attained God, he became sanctified, 
he said, and was sent into the world to preach the great 
gospel of Peace,—the peace which he himself had at- 
tained by actual effort and experience. Experience of 
the world and experience of the spirit are respectively 
the great touchstones of worldly and spiritual knowledge. 
Jesus attained Christhood, became sanctified, and was 
sent out into the world to preach all the knowledge that 
he had himself attained by spiritual experience. His 
preaching was that each of us should sanctify ourselves 
by learning the great truths that we live and move in 
God, that he alone reigneth in the universe, and that 
his power has been loaned to us for overcoming evils and 
ignorance, and by practising the art of letting our thoughts 
run down to a sweet calm; and he said in that sweet 
calm we shall realize in spirit the great experience called 
the attainment of Christhood, and then know that 
Christ is the doorway to God. Thus the fruits of peace- 
making are, first, knowledge of God, then ability to teach 
others. The ability to teach others successfully is born 
of actual knowledge of God. Those who have sanctified 
themselves by sound doctrine and have pacified them- 
selves, and have so obtained a knowledge of God, may 
speak with authority with regard to the great problems 
of the existence of God and the connection between 
God, the world, and the spirits of men. This is the mes- 
sage which the East brings to you. When persons en- 
gaged in the art of peacemaking in India hear of the 
efforts to make peace in the West, they rejoice and join 
hands with their fellow-brethren in a country like Amer- 
ica, and are ever ready to give the greeting which they 


are invited to give by directors so earnest, so truthful, : 


and so self-sacrificing as those who have invited me, a 
humble person, to address you. Brothers and sisters, 
I am exceedingly glad that I have been given an oppor- 
tunity to see your faces and to become more familiar 
with those of you who are occupied with this great art 
of finding God within yourselves. We need not go far 
to seek God. Lo, said Jesus, if any man say unto you 
that Christ is there or here, do not believe him, because 
Christ is within each of you; and our great object is to 
find him in our hearts by the art of peacemaking. Peace- 
making indeed—the art of allowing thoughts to run down 
to a sweet calm—is the first lesson of Christianity, and,. 
unless you learn it, you will not be able to make much 
' progress individually or in the work of helping others 
efficiently in the active duties of their lives. [Applause.] 


The president then introduced Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
who presented a report on the Third Congress of the 
International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. 


BUSINESS. 


Rey. George Batchelor on behalf of the council, offered 
a series of resolutions relative to the meeting of the In- 
ternational Council in Boston in 1907. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, on behalf of the Committee on 
Fellowship, offered two amendments to the rules of that 
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committee in harmony with suggestions which had been 
made by the faculties of Harvard Divinity School and 
Meadville Theological School. 

These resolutions were referred under the rules to 
the Business Committee, and the Conference adjourned 
to Wednesday morning, September 27. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 26. 


A reception was tendered the delegates by the officers 
of the Women’s National Alliance at the Hotel Rudolf 
at 5 P.M. The delegates and other guests were received 
in the parlor by Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Miss 
Emma C. Low, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and Rev. George 
Batchelor. Light refreshments were served in the foyer 
of the hotel. 


TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 26. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held at the Casino at 7.45 pP.M., the president, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, presiding. The addresses were as 
follows: ‘‘The New Education in the Sunday-school,”’ 
Dr. Richard M. Hodge, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City; ‘‘Psychology and Religious Education,” 
President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.; ‘‘Demands and Possibilities of our Sunday- 
schools,” Rey Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Family prayers were conducted in the hall of the 
Rudolf by Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The Conference met in the Casino at 9.45 a.M., Presi- 
dent Wright in the chair. 

Rev. Henry G. Ives of Andover, N.H., offered a reso- 
lution expressing the sympathy of the Conference with 
Proctor Academy, and urging its cordial support. Re- 
ferred rules to the Business Committee. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham offered a series of 
resolutions, presented last May at the meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston, and referred 
to a later meeting concerning the exercise of the utmost 
prudence in marrying divorced persons. 

By general agreement the resolutions were left for 
discussion during the ministers’ meeting of the after- 
noon, in order that intelligent action might be taken 
when they should be reported back by the Business Com- 
‘mittee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS. 


Mr. Warner of Wilmington, Del., speaking for the 
Committee on Business, expressed approval of the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Horton on behalf of the Unitarian 
Fellowship Committee, and reported it to the Conference 
for action. The resolution offered by the council in 
connection with the proposed visit of the International 
Council to this country, while approved in its spirit, 
needs the earnest consideration of this Conference, and 
the committee trusts that, when it comes to the Con- 
ference for action, it will be at such a time as will give 
time for full consideration of these important things. 
It practically eliminates the meeting of this Conference 
two years hence; but, in consideration of the more im- 
portant premises in connection with the International 
Council, this may be well. Another consideration is 
the possible and probably large expense on behalf of 
the American Unitarian Association in the entertainment 
of these guests. Those two points the committee desire 
to refer to the Conference for their special consideration, 
although they approve the resolution in spirit. By 
motion and vote it was agreed that the consideration of 
the resolution be deferred to 11 A.M. 
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AMENDMENT OF RULES OF COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Rev. Mr. Horton was requested to explain the pro- 
posed change in the rules of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship, on which the Committee on Business had reported 
favorably. 


Rev. Mr. Horton.—This is a change in the rules of 
the Fellowship Committee, proposed at the suggestion 
of the Harvard and Meadville faculties. There is noth- 
ing sinister or mysterious about it. Harvard University 
has changed from a college to the broad lines of a univer- 
sity, and the Divinity School has students who may come 
out Trinitarian or Unitarian ministers. Meadville grad- 
uates individuals who may be preachers or may be workers 
in philanthropy, and both faculties feel that the old-time 
stipulation here that a certificate or diploma from either 
source qualifies a man to go upon our Year Book should 
be eliminated. The executive committee, to whom this 
was referred, agreed toit. The Business Committee in- 
dorsed it, and these are the changes :— 

Paragraph 4 now reads :— 

‘The executive committee also has power to add to 
the list of ministers the names of those who, coming into 
the Unitarian ministry otherwise than through the 
Harvard Divinity School or the Meadville Theological 
School, are, in its judgment, worthy to be enrolled.” 

That is the assumption, that they need not be exam- 
ined. The change leaves it this way :— 

‘“The executive committee also has power to add to 
the list of ministers the names of those who are, in: its 
judgment, worthy to be enrolled.” 

That leaves them the judges, whether they come from 
Harvard, Meadville, or any other source. 


The question was put on the adoption of the proposed 
amendment, and it was agreed to unanimously. 


Rev. Mr. Horron.—Under ‘‘Sub-committees” the 
ninth paragraph reads as follows :— 

‘Should he [the individual referred to in other para- 
graphs] take a special course at Cambridge or at Mead- 
ville, the certificate of the faculty of either of those 
schools that he is qualified to preach shall be received 
by the committee, and shall entitle him to have his name 
placed upon the lists of ministers, his character being 
unquestioned.” 

The committee recommend that that paragraph be 
stricken out. 


The question was put on the adoption of the proposed 
amendment to strike out the foregoing paragraph, and 
it was unanimously agreed to. 

The treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys of Boston, 
announced the need of the usual collection to defray the 
expenses of the Conference. After the pledging of va- 
rious amounts by numerous churches represented, the 
ushers proceeded to take up a collection. 

An address was delivered by Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
of St. Paul, Minn., on ‘‘A New Evangelism,” followed by 
discussion in open conference, under the five-minute rule. 


Open Conference. 


Discussion following the address of Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton on ‘‘A New Evangelism.”’ 


The PRESIDENT.—The open conference announced on 
the programme means that during the time given to it 
any one can speak on any subject germane to the work 
of the Conference. It is a free-to-all race, and any one 
can speak. 
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Rev. Mr. Hussey.—I throw myself into the breach, 
hoping that others will follow me. I want to say a 
hearty Amen to the paper of my brother from St. Paul, 
because it represents a new and the latest phase in Uni- 
tarianism. It is a sign, a witness, of what form Uni- 
tarianism is taking, the road that it will travel in the 
future. We have been always pioneers. It has been 
our privilege as a denomination to blaze the trail and 
to mark out the pathways by which other denomina- 
tions shall follow. We have been pioneers of thought for 
a century. We have led in theology, and now, while 
others have come to our positions, when progressive 
orthodoxy has reached the point which we have held 
for so long, a new opportunity opens out before us. It 
is the opportunity of coupling with our faith, works; of 
showing how perfect, complete, beautiful in its symmetry 
it can be applied to solving the world’s problems and 
freeing humanity from its shackles, from the horrible 
burden under which it is groaning and travailing with 
tears and cries which cannot be uttered. Up to this 
time, up to this moment in the Conference, I have been 
listening for this voice which has uttered itself in the 
paper just heard. Up to now it has seemed to me that 
we have only heard a very graceful, a very beautiful 
repetition and echo of the old voices. The beautiful 
sermon on Monday night—why, it was nothing but what 
we who are birthright Unitarians have been hearing in 
our radical churches for the last forty odd years. I was 
brought up under it, under the preaching of William J. 
Potter. It is what our dear saint in Syracuse [Rev. Mr. 
Calthrop] has been preaching through all his life, and 
now comes a new voice, the voice of the sins of the world 
crying out for help. And it is for us to answer to it. 
Up till now, as I say, we have shown in our denomina- 
tions anything but a progressiveness, anything but a 
readiness to seize this new opportunity. Here are great, 
pressing, crying evils in solving which we should be the 
leaders; and instead of that we until now have seemed to 
be building the tombs of our prophets and thinking less 
of the great opportunities of the day. Last spring in 
Boston a very mild resolution was brought up, recom- 
mended by the American League against divorce, and 
our meeting dwelt upon it and laid it on the table, and it 
has remained for the members of the Episcopal Church 
to lead in that reform. Leighton Parks in New York 
is talking plainer than most Unitarian ministers are talk- 
ing on the subject of the present day. Again, the ques- 
tion of ‘‘tainted money’’ came up, and it was Washing- 
ton Gladden who led the fight. A Unitarian ought to 
have been in his place. And the Christian Regtster, 
when the chance came to enliven its enormous sea of 
dulness and apathy with a discussion of the point—the 
Christian Register, forsooth, stopped us, and the dis- 
cussion was allowed to go into silence. Here is child 
labor. Here are hundreds of opportunities for us to 
follow. And here is the voice of the new Unitarianism 
speaking in our messenger St. Paul, showing us the way 
we should go. 


“‘There’s a battle to fight ere'the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all.” 


And it is for us, one and all, to take from this Conference 
the spirit ready to follow where this new opportunity 
leads, nay, calls to us; and, if we are men, if we are fol- 
lowers of Christ, if we are obedient to the voice of God 
in our souls, it is where we must follow. 


Rev. Mr. Hawks of Germantown.—I do not quite like 
to see such a wholesale indictment of the practical ele- 
ment in our religious activity. It seems to me that our 
Unitarian movement at all times has connected religion 
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with life and with the practical social life around about 
us. It seems to me that I have heard the spoken word 
and read in print many a time from men like Dr. Hale, 
saying that Unitarianism meant better schools and better 
roads and better prisons, better government, qetter so- 
cial life as well as the better individual life, better thought 
as well as better action. There certainly has been that 
very message that has been calling to us this morning, 
calling on us to take part in those affairs that are going 
to raise up our social life. And, surely, ever since our 
movement has been prominent, ever since its birth, we 
have taken part in that. The only difference now is 
that the social life is being more emphasized, becoming 
more prominent, our great city life becoming more promi- 
nent than the individual life. And the social wrongs, 
the great wrongs in the cities, are pressing more and 
more upon each individual. Therefore, it is true that 
now comes the increased call, the greater demand upon 
our activity in those lines which are going to do away 
with the great public wrongs, going to make the protest 
against governmental corruption. I am sure that every 
one of us has felt the great depressing injury, the per- 
meating influence of political corruption in our great 
cities. In Philadelphia for years we lay. prone under it, 
feeling our impotency to do anything against it. Now 
at last the great movement has begun for freedom, and 
I am glad to say the Unitarian ministers of Philadelphia 
have been hand and heart in that movement, and their 
churches have stood with them, and the men in our 
churches have taken active and permanent part in that 
movement, proving that our religion was in very deed 
an impulse sending us forth as messengers of God to 
make our social life pure and right and strong and high, 
even as our individual life and thought should be. It 
seems to me that this is very true, that this is a new 
evangel we must preach, and I am pained to find and 
somewhat discouraged to find in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, that so few ministers are taking part in this 
splendid upheaval, this great struggle with the cause of 
liberty and freedom which is taking place now. But 
more and more I think the older churches as well as our 
Unitarian churches will recognize that they must enter 
into that sort of work, that their religion must be a 
religion that sends forth its ministers as well as its lay- 
men into the very midst of men, if need be, to take an 
active part in such a campaign as we are now waging in 
Philadelphia. It may be to do the humble work, as 
some of us are glad to do, of going from door to door. 
I was never so thrilled in my life and never felt so in- 
tensely the dignity and value of being a minister than 
when it was my privilege to go from door to door in my 
division, seeing every man who lived on every street, 
seeing the millionaire and the laborer, seeing the me- 
chazie and the cultured professor, and bringing to them 
the message of my soul, the message of religion, the ap- 


peal for decency and honor in public life and freedom ~ 


of conscience, so that our school-teachers and city laborers 
would not feel compelled to give up a certain part of 
their salary to hold their positions. It was part of my 
duty to go to them and get them to unite with each 
other and all in this great movement for the redemption 
of a large city. And so I think more and more our lead- 
ing ministers have felt the same thing, and so I think 
more and more we are heeding this call; and God grant 
we shall heed it more and more until we shall become a 
power renovating our social life, making public life 
cleaner and finer, and lifting us all up to a finer strain 
of living. 

Rev. F. A. HinckiEy.—While I did not entirely agree 
with all the details of my friend Mr. Boynton’s address, 


I did and do very thoroughly agree with his spirit. I 
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do not know what a church is for, or what a minister is 
for, if they cannot take hold of the living moral questions 
of the hour. As my colleague has just said, in Phila- 
delphia we have had this matter brought right home to 
us. The battle between corruption and purity, between . 
dishonesty and honesty, between the degradation of the 
city and its exaltation which is. going on there, and the 
newspapers, which almost without exception are fighting 
for the exaltation of the city, have been saying occa- 
sionally, ‘‘Where are the ministers, and where are the 
churches?’’ Well, it has seemed to me, as it has seemed 
to my colleagues, that our first duty in these days was 
to take hold of the question under consideration, and to 
preach and to do everything in our power to promote 
this great struggle which is going on for the welfare and 
the exaltation of the city. Well, Mr. President, that 
is only one phase of it. The world to-day is full of great 
moral issues. The temperance question, the labor 
question, many questions considering the condition of 
women in the eye of the law,—there are numerous ques- 
tions of moral import that are all the time coming up 
before us. And, if it is not the duty of the Church and 
the ministry to deal with such questions, to throw what 
light the ministry can throw upon them, then I would 
like to know what the duty of the Church is. Now I 
am anxious that the Unitarian church shall stand in 
the van in this matter. It ought so to stand from all 
its past history, all the spirit of the movement. It 
stands for unity, it stands for humanity, it stands for 
the exaltation of the city. Now we not only want to 
talk that in theory, we not only want to resolve it in our 
conferences, but we want to carry it home with us every 
one, and apply it to the daily life all about us. That 
is what it seems to me our church and our ministry are 
called upon to do in these days,—to take the truth 
which has been given it, to take the spirit which it has 
inherited, and go into the great struggles, the moral 
struggles of the times, and to throw its life and to throw 
its moral impulse and to throw its heart on the side of 
justice and purity and all that goes to make a people 
good and great. I am thankful to my brother from St. 
Paul that he has spoken as he has, and I hope his spirit 
will be our spirit henceforth. 


gee followed the discussion on amending the by- 
laws (printed on page 1102). 


Rev. F. J. Gautp.—I feel that it is almost an impo- 
sition upon the memory of the audience to return again 
to the discussion after this very practical debate; but 
I want to call attention to the fact that the emphasis 
upon the new evangelism is a recognition of the failure 
of the old, it is a tacit recognition of our own position. 
It means that the other and the larger churches, as Mr. 
Hussey has stated, are coming to the point where we 
ourselves have long stood. And yet many of us may be 
led astray by the phrase, ‘‘the new evangelism.” I re- 
call that Milton in his time, when Protestantism was 
becoming as bitter and as exclusive as all Catholicism, 
reminded his fellow-countrymen that ‘‘new Presbytery 
might be only the old priest writ large.’ And so it 
may happen to-day that the new evangelism means an 
emphasis upon a new doctrine, upon a new ritual, rather 
than upon the great essential thing of religion, the spirit- 
ual life and the moral purpose. And, indeed, this morn- 
ing, in the paper which has been discussed, Mr. Boynton 
called attention to the christocentric ideals, to the 
emphasis that is laid upon the extravagant adulation of 
Christ, it may be, in this new scheme of salvation. But 
we ourselves, who have long occupied the broad hu- 
manitarian point of view, will gladly welcome all empha- 
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sis upon the moral and religious purpose of the new evan- 
gelism, and extend it our aid and co-operation, give it 
our heartiest sympathy. Our own time does demand, 
I think, a new evangelism. There is about us every- 
where a crying demand for a new spiritual interpretation 
of life, for a more passionate preaching of a real human 
gospel. Our churches are not answering the demand as 
the people make it. There is about us a demand, not 
for a new doctrine, not for a new ritual,—men and 
women struggling with the great problems of life, who 
are heavy laden with burdens of toil which they think is 
not sufficiently remunerative, in which there is not 
sufficient hope and outlook. These men are asking for 
something that will give them a larger hope, that will 
realize their cry for justice. It has been said of the Pil- 
grims when they came to this country they fell first upon 
their knees and then upon the aborigi-nes. So, when a 
spiritual man falls upon his knees in his pew, praying 
to his God, and then on Monday preys upon his fellow- 
man, preys upon the trust funds of the widow and or- 
phan, preys upon the employee, acts unjustly toward 
his customer or competitor or toward the public, that 
attitude brings contempt upon religion. It breathes a 
certain hatred and disgust toward the Church. The 
demand of our age is not only for a kind of religion that 
will bring the sense of forgiveness to the individual heart, 
the immediate sense of divine peace for the individual life, 
but our country is asking for the kind of evangel that 
shall change bad men to good men, that should make hard 
men kind and sympathetic. It is asking that public 
enemies shall be turned into public friends, and from 
the churches shall go forth a new light that shall leaven 
the whole lump of society. We, as Unitarians, are ad- 
mirably fitted, if we only realized it, to meet this demand. 
I heard the other day the story of a Methodist preacher 
whose English was as infelicitous as his theological 
opinions. [A voice: ‘‘Hold on, there are Methodists 
here.’’] This man said, ‘‘These Unitarians lay a great 
stress on morality: thank God there is none in the Metho- 
dist Church.”” We thank God that we have a certain 
amount of morality in the Unitarian Church, that we have 
laid emphasis upon right conduct rather than on right 
creed and upon proper relations between men. Now we 
have this position to-day. It is recognized by all alike, 
and we have this wonderful opportunity. Let us stir up 
the gift that is within us: let us give to this morality which 
is recognized and conceded a new, passionate warmth. 
If necessary, as Mr. Boynton has said, forget the Phari- 
see and the Sadducee as the early Christians did from 
Jerusalem to the common people, with a message of good 
will, a message of love, and I believe there will be a glo- 
rious response. [Applause.] 


The PRESIDENT.—It is the order of the Conference 
that at eleven o’clock we take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Business. If that report does not take up 
much time, we will return to the open Conference until 
11.30, when Dr. Crothers’s address is announced. 
The report of the Committee on Business relative to the 
next Conference and the International Council is now 
before you. Iwill ask the secretary to read the resolution. 


The secretary read the resolutions relative to the in- 
vitation extended to the International Council to hold its 
next biennial meeting in the United States, place and 
time to be determined later. 


Rev. Dr. SamuEL A. Exior.—Mr. President, I hope 
the Conference will face this matter deliberately, and that 
the members of the Conference present will clearly un- 
derstand what is involved in the passage of this resolu- 
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tion. I heard this resolution for the first time yesterday, 
though, as you perceive, it devolves upon me heavy 
responsibilities in your name. I wish it clearly under- 
stood that this resolution did not initiate withme. Ihave 
no responsibility for it whatever. It is presented here 
by the council of this Conference. The council, of which 
I am not a member, suggests to you that you practically 
abandon your meeting two years hence and turn it over 
to the International Council. That is a matter which 
in my judgment should have very serious consideration 
before it is adopted. When I heard the resolution yes- 
terday, I was not favorably impressed by it. I was 
ready to oppose its adoption, for the reason that it seems 
to me that a September meeting in Boston is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to manage, and I perceived that 
the responsibility for the arrangements was put upon 
my shoulders. Your delegates to Geneva had been in- 
structed to invite the International Council to meet in 
Boston in May, 1907, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. A May 
meeting in Boston is obviously desirable. Then it is 
that the city and its suburbs are in their most beautiful 
condition; then it is that our churches are open and our 
people are at home. How different is the situation in 
September! Now the people of our churches are all 
away, and the churches are mostly closed. The uni- 
versity, which our foreign visitors will particularly de- 
sire to visit, is not in session. Its teachers have not 
returned from their vacation. It is obviously an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task that you put upon your admin- 
istrative arm when you ask it to organize a meeting of 
the International Council in September. Nevertheless, 
if you are prepared to pass this resolution, here is my 
hand and my heart for this enterprise. I believe that the 
International Council is the most important and signifi- 
cant movement bearing the Unitarian name to-day. I 
understand the dilemma which confronted our delegation 
at Geneva. They were instructed to invite our friends 
to meet us in May, and they found our friends reluctant 
to come in May, while they would agree to come in Sep- 
tember; and therefore they abandoned their instructions 
and took the responsibility upon themselves of inviting 
the European delegations in September, 1907. Now let 
us honor their invitation. Let us work together and 
plan together and pull together to make that meeting, 
two years hence, the greatest meeting that the Unitarians 
of all lands have ever held. [Applause.] Let us make 
that combined session, the combined session of this 
Conference and of the International Council, the beacon 
toward which we are going to steer the little ship of our 
hope for the next two years, and then the mark from 
which we shall hereafter date the advance of our cause 
in all Christendom. [Applause.] 

Rev. RICHARD W. Boynton.—Does it not seem per- 
fectly clear to all of us that this matter is too compli- 
cated for a great body of this size to frame in a reso- 
lution which might be awkward and difficult for our 
governing administration of the Conference or of the 
Association to act upon hereafter? It seems to me a 
purely practical consideration upon which we are all 
agreed as to the aim, but regarding which we are all at 
sea as to the method. I therefore move that this reso- 
lution be laid upon the table, with the intention of 
turning it back to small committees on both sides to 
whom we can perfectly well intrust the management of 
the great enterprise in which we are all interested. We 
cannot pass an adequate resolution here. I therefore 
move the tabling of the resolution. 

Rev. Minot O. Stmons.—As a member of the Business 
Committee which had this resolution in charge, I want to 
say that its purport is simply that this National Con- 
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ference shall express its desire to co-operate with the 
American Unitarian Association and be willing to forego 
its own meetings two years hence, except those that are 
legally necessary by its constitution. Now this resolu- 
tion is not complicated in any way, shape, or manner. 
It means simply to test your willingness to co-operate. 
The Business Committee understood this resolution per- 
fectly, Mr. President, and put it before you with the ut- 
most confidence that you will express this co-operative 
disposition. 

Rev. Wu1iamM M. BrunpacE.—The Conference of 
Liberal Ministers of Holland, 450 in number, two years 
ago invited the International Council to meet at Am- 
sterdam. It was my privilege to be present. Now this 
Conference of Liberal Dutch Ministers, made up of mem- 
bers of various denominations in Holland, banded to- 
gether for the study and the propagation of liberal religion, 
met on Monday. They held two sessions, which some 
of us attended, and at which all the Dutch delegates were 
present. Then on Monday afternoon, after electing their 
officers and transacting all their business, they adjourned 
their session in the interest of the International Council 
and welcomed us all to the great meeting in one of the 
great halls of Amsterdam, and then the meetings of the 
International Council continued for three consecutive 
days. ‘There was a very definite programme on the part 
of the liberal ministers of Holland, which they carried 
out. They transacted all their business, and then they 
participated heartily in the meetings of the International 
Council. It seems to me that is exactly what is proposed 
by this resolution,—that we come together as a National 
Conference, transact our business, have two or three ses- 
sions, and then turn our conference over to the Inter- 
national Council and participate heartily in all its meet- 
ings. It seems to me that there is no possibility of mis- 
understanding this resolution, which is perfectly simple 
and perfectly plain and perfectly feasible. 

Judge Tuomas J. Morris.—We really are all°of one 
mind as to the subject-matter which is now before us; 
Sut it is not true to those of us who hear the matter for 
the first time, as stated by Rev. Mr. Simons, that the 
resolution is clear. As I understand, the intention is 
to express our desire to co-operate in having this Inter- 
national Council meet in this country, and, secondly, 
to express our desire, our intention, and our wish that 
this Conference shall subordinate its meeting to that. 
Now, if a resolution was introduced that expressed clearly 
those two facts, those two intentions, of this Conference, 
and left the details to a proper committee, or to the 
American Unitarian Association, or a committee of this 
body to be associated with the executive of the American 
Unitarian Association, I think the whole matter ‘would 
be accomplished. But the resolution that is introduced 
seems to bind the hands of the body to whom it is referred. 
I therefore, as a substitute, if I may be allowed to, for 
the motion to lay on the table, move that the resolution 
be referred back to the Business Committee, with instruc- 
tions to report a resolution which shall embody those 
ideas: that we heartily sympathize with and indorse 
the invitation to the International Council to meet in 
this country, and that we are willing to subordinate our 
meeting entirely to theirs, and to leave the other details 
to a committee. 

The PRESIDENT.—The question is upon the motion of 
Mr. Boynton of St. Paul that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 


Mr. Boynton withdrew his motion. 


The PRESIDENT.—The motion to lay upon the table 
is withdrawn. The next question is on the motion of 
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Judge Morris of Baltimore, that the resolution be referred 
back to. the Committee on Business, with instructions 
to report at a future session of this Conference. 


Judge Morris withdrew his motion. 


The PRESIDENT.—The motion to recommit is with- 
drawn. The question is on the resolution as reported. 

Mr. BatcHELOR.—Mr. President and friends, I did not 
intend to take part in this discussion, but I think it de- 
sirable to say just one word in explanation of the atti- 
tude of the Council in this matter. In the first place, 
the invitation was issued last May by the American 
Unitarian Association. It was referred to the directors. 
The directors, as reported in the Christian Register, 
voted without conditions to invite the International 
Council tocomein1g07. Jam told that that was an error 
—that it should have been May, 1907. But the delegates 
unanimously—thirty of them—at Geneva, we were told, 
had invited the Council to come in September, the time 
of our meeting, because in Geneva they said they could 
not come in May. Therefore our council said, It is the 
proper, the friendly, the courteous thing for us to step 
out of the way. We did not in any way intend to take 
responsibility excepting to say whatever the delegates 
at Geneva asked for, whatever the Unitarian Association 
wants, we will back up with all our might. [Applause.] 

The PRESIDENT.—The question is on the adoption of 
the report of the committee, which carries the resolution. 


The question being put to vote, the motion was unani- 
mously carried and resolution declared adopted. 

The open conference being resumed, further remarks 
were made on the subject of Mr. Boynton’s address by 
Rev. Mr. Gauld of Leominster, Mass. 


Rev. F. A. Grymore.—I have wondered if it could ever 
be possible for us to gather up and crystallize the spirit 
that has been loosened by Mr. Boynton’s paper and the 
discussions here in the form of any statement or resolu- 
tion that might stand as the feeling of this Conference, 
that we might print it, that I might carry it back into the 
West and say, ‘‘The Unitarian Conference said thus and 
so, in regard to these practical questions.” I therefore 
offer this resolution :-— 

Resolved, That a committee of three, one of whom shall be the 
president of this Conference, the other two to be named by him, 


be requested to draw up a statement in practical terms of our own 
spirit and purpose. 


Under the rules the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Business. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Immortality and Ethical Idealism,” after 
which the session was declared adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 27. 


The ministers’ meeting was held in the hall of the 
Hotel Rudolf at 2.30 P.M. 

At 3 p.m. the conference of the Women’s National 
Alliance was held in the Casino. The president, Miss 
Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, presided. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 27. 


The Conference met in the Casino at 7.45 P.m., Hon. 
Thomas J. Morris of Baltimore, one of the vice-presidents, 
in the chair. The subject for the evening was ‘‘The 
Emphasis Needed in Religion,’ which was discussed 
by the following speakers: Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa.; and Rev. Wilson M, 
Backus, Chicago, 
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THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28. 


Family prayers were held in the hall at the Hotel 
Rudolf at g A.M., conducted by Rev. Charles Edwards 
Park of Hingham, Mass. 

The Conference met in the Casino at 9.30 A.M., Presi- 
dent Wright in the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Batchelor, William Howell Reed was 
elected auditor of the treasurer’s accounts under sus- 
pension of rules. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY. 


Mr. BATCHELOR.—Mr. President, there was offered the 
other day by Rev. Mr. Ives of Andover, N.H., a resolu- 
tion concerning Proctor Academy, which the council 
favorably entertained. It is not a case of special favor: 
we do not select that academy for special favor, but 
simply, as we have done scores of times before, when the 
friends of such an institution appeared on the floor of 
the conference and asked from us a word of sympathy, 
we have always been ready to grant it. And therefore, 
in advance of the report of the Business Committee, 
which will come after the addresses, I suggest in the name 
of the council that Mr. Ives now have five minutes to 
speak to his resolution. 


Rev. Mr. IvEs.—The speaker who opened this confer- 
ence closed his ringing speech with the words, ‘‘Arise 
and shine, for thy light is come.’’ I want to speak on 
behalf of friends of mine who have been hiding their 
light under a bushel. Proctor Academy is situated in 
a mountainous region, in what has been called the Swiss 
region of America, twenty-nine miles north of Concord, 
N.H., and it has been doing a grand work in that section; 
for between four hundred and five hundred children 
have passed through its doors, and 75 per cent. of them 
have received the only high school education which 
they could have received. This is more important when 
you think of the needs of New Hampshire. New Hamp- 
shire has been a great feeder. She has been generous 
in sending her sons and her daughters to populate and 
build up this great country. Dr. Hale says that, when 
he meets a man in Boston who has prospered, he gener- 
ally finds that he comes from Maine or New Hampshire. 
But what happens when a family does send out its best 
children? Those who remain behind find it hard to keep 
up the standard. They sink down, they become dis- 
couraged, and this has taken place in New Hampshire. 
Before I went to New Hampshire I thought that the 
worst thing in our civilzation was the city slum. I have 
learned that there is something worse, the country slum. 
The city slum has the strong churches on the outlying 
districts. You know what the churches in Philadelphia, 
in the charmed circle, what the churches of Boston in 
the Back Bay, what the churches of New York in Man- 
hattan, are doing for the slums; but what shall be done 
for the country slum which lies outside any influences? 
The answer I make is, such academies as Proctor Acad- 
emy. Dr. Hale surely meant this when he wrote on 
September 15 to me: ‘‘The thing that you are doing is at 
just the point at which I am most interested in our sys- 
tem of public education. At this very time I am con- 
cocting a letter to Dr. Percival, the English bishop, 
about it.” The high school is out of the question. 
Those people have not the money for it, they have not 
the ambition for it. The only chance is to take them 
the bread of life. Those of you who have spent your 
thousands of dollars to go and help the ‘‘poor whites” 
in the South, I want you to remember that there are 
poor whites within one hundred miles of Boston, and those 
poor whites are unfortunately a greater reproach upon 
our country than the poor whites in the South. 
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And then I come.to the particular purpose of Proctor 
Academy,—the education of poor boys and girls. We 
claim that the poor boy or girl has an equal right with 
the wealthy boy or girl to get a good education, to be 
raised under our Unitarian banner of freedom, and 
that is the purpose for which Proctor Academy was 
started. We give college preparation in classics and in 
English: we are hoping to increase it in science. We are 
to-day self-supporting in our present outlay. We have 
paid bills in the same year for the past ten years. We 
have seen our endowment fund raised from $4,000 to 
$20,000. What we want you to remember is, we need to 
be increased and made more adequate. And, when 
some of you feel like endowing a school of that sort lib- 
erally, I hope you will emulate the spirit of that gracious 
lady who gave us that beautiful school for wealthy boys 
on the Hudson, the school of which we are so proud. 
I hope you will take into your hearts and minds the 
needs of our Unitarian children of small means, and so 
complete the system which we have to-day, and let it 
be said that our church does provide for the children 
of varying means. [Applause.] 


Mrs. KimBaLl..—May I add just one word to what Mr. 
Ives has said, which seems to show why it was most 
appropriate for him to speak of it here, and that is that 
the only church in that town which pretends to have 
a minister is a Unitarian church, and it seems to me 
for that reason as if it were really a Unitarian affair. 


The president then announced the papers of the morn- 
ing as all on the general subject, ‘‘Ideals of Life.” Dr. 
Walter C. Cannon of Harvard University spoke on 
the ideal of life from the standpoint of the man of sci- 
ence; Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer of the New York School 
for Ethical Culture spoke from the point of view of 
‘‘Woman’s Vision’; N. O. Nelson of St. Louis, Mo., 
from the point of view of the business man; and Prof. 
W. E: B. Du Bois of Atlanta University, Georgia, from 
the point of view of the negro. 


The PRESIDENT.—I am very sorry indeed that Mr. 
Edgar E. Clark, who was to have spoken from the point 
of view of organized labor, is not present. I regret his 
absence because Mr. Clark, of all men connected with 
organized labor in the country, could give you some of 
the best ideals of what trades-unionism means. 


Report of Committee on Business. 


Mr. WARNER.—Mr. President, there were three reso- 
lutions submitted to the Business Committee yesterday 
on which they have taken action; one, that of Mr. Gil- 
more, requesting that a committee of three be appointed 
to draw up a restatement in practical terms of our com- 
mon spirit and purpose. Our committee has considered 
that resolution intimately. We feel it would be extremely 
dificult and probably very unsatisfactory to the Con- 
ference in general for a committee of three to attempt 
at this late stage of the Conference to formulate any re- 
statement that would meet the general views of the 
Conference. We therefore felt constrained to return 
the resolution with our adverse report. 


On motion the report of the committee was adopted 
and the resolutions rejected. 


Mr. WARNER.—Another resolution was introduced by 
Mr. Ives of Andover, N.H., requesting this Conference 
to express sympathy with Proctor Academy and urging 
its cordial support of that institution, The committee 
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feel that it would be rather a dangerous precedent to 
establish for this Conference by accepting or approving 
of every application of that nature, and, however meri- 
torious Proctor Academy is esteemed to be, they feel that 
it would open a door that might give this Conference 
or its officials trouble. They therefore return that 
resolution with their adverse report. 


A motion was made that the report be adopted. 


Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR.—Mr. President, I had no 
consultation with the committee in regard to this matter, 
and I am a little sorry to have it take this turn, for this 
reason: Proctor Academy in Andover, N.H., is one that 
has been established by Unitarians, by the gifts of Uni- 
tarians. It is a pet project, you may say, of the New 
Hampshire Conference. It is not a precedent that we 
need to avoid: it is exactly in line with what we have 
done in regard to the Hackley School and what we would 
be glad to do in regard to other schools that should be 
established by our Unitarian friends anywhere in the 
country. I am speaking entirely without deliberation, 
but I think it would be misunderstood by our friends 
in New Hampshire, and that they would say that we 


had not given them the sympathy in their struggles that” 


they deserve. I throw out these remarks for the con- 
sideration of the Conference, and I am sure that, if I 
had seen the Business Committee, I could have convinced 
them that this was not a dangerous precedent. 


Rey. Tuomas R. Siicer.—I want to re-enforce what 
Mr. Batchelor has been saying, not only because of the 
character of this institution and the influence which an 
adverse vote might have, but because we are following 
in this a precedent already established in regard to in- 
stitutions not more Unitarian than this. It seems to 
me, sir, that the good will of this Conference might very 
well be expressed for any institution of learning, especially 
where, as in the Proctor Academy, the cost of education 
is reduced to a minimum for the boys and girls of that 
community, and that the good will of this Conference 
might very well be expressed without feeling that we 
were doing anything revolutionary, and, if dangerous, 
then all the better, as it would be an advancement of 
learning. [Applause.] 


Mr. BatcHELOR.—Moved, with the consent of the 
chairman of the Business Committee, that we accept 
and indorse the resolution offered by Mr. Ives. [Ap- 
plause.] 


The motion was carried and the resolution adopted. 


Mr. WARNER.—The third and last resolution submitted 
to us was that offered by Mr. Frothingham in regard to 


the question of divorce. The action of the ministers’ 


meeting yesterday, where they gave it very exhaustive 
consideration, was reported to our committee before we 
took action in the premises, and that report was to this 
effect: that the resolution that was submitted to our 
committee by this Conference yesterday was considered 
by the ministers to be an improper one to some extent, 
and in the course of the discussion there had been two 
resolutions introduced in the ministers’ meeting, one by 
Mr. Cummings and one by Mr. Dole. The ministers’ 
meeting, finally, after full consideration, passed a mo- 
tion that the whole subject be referred to the Business 
Committee, and that that committee be requested to 
formulate the two resolutions, those of Mr. Dole and Mr. 
Cummings, into one resolution, and present that to this 
meeting as a substitute for the motion introduced pri- 
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marily in this Conference. The committee has done this, 
and they did it with the understanding that it met the 
approval of Mr. Frothingham, at least by his vote, and 
they therefore submit to this Conference this substitute 
resolution — 


In view of the wholesome and growing concern on the part of 
thoughtful people in regard to the mischief of frequent divorces 
and other grave evils touching the integrity of the home, the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches urges 
upon the ministers and people of our churches the duty to set forth 
with fresh earnestness the noble ideal of married life exem- 
plified in many American homes, and ideal persuasive beyond 
the force of laws over our youth and the natural outcome of our 
religion. 

Further, this Conference views with profound sympathy the 
efforts of other religious organizations to lessen the evils of remar- 
riage after divorce, and urgently requests our ministers to exercise 
great care in all such cases. 


The committee therefore submits this resolution to 
the Conference for its action. 


Rev. F. C. SoutHwortH.—We discussed for about an 
hour in the meeting of ministers yesterday afternoon this 
very important subject. I think it was the feeling of 
nearly all of us who were present that we did not get to 
the bottom of the question, and perhaps that we could 
not under the five-minute rule under which the speaking 
was allowed. It is a somewhat striking fact that this 
question of marriage and divorce was considered at the 
meeting by the representatives of only one portion of 
the human race, and that with hardly an exception there 
was no expression from that portion which is most in- 
timately, most vitally, and, I hold, most intelligently 
interested in the problem. Our divorce and marriage 
legislation is in the hands of men. Our canon law, so 
far as the canon law guides public opinion, is moulded 
by men. I think that we ought not to pass a resolution 
of such importance as this without asking for some rep- 
resentatives of the other sex to voice their feeling upon 
the question. And I, personally, would like to ask one 
whom we have all listened to with great satisfaction this 
morning, Mrs. Spencer, if she will not speak upon the 
subject before we vote. [Applause.] 


Rev. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER.—I cannot refuse, I do 
not wish to refuse. I had the privilege of listening to 
the discussion yesterday, and I listened with great care 
to the modification of the resolutions which have been 
presented to you. With the first resolution I think every 
one of us, man and woman, would be in hearty agree- 
ment. It is in accordance with the tendency of Unita- 
rian movements to take the affirmative side, not to dwell 
upon a symptom of evil, but to try to strengthen the 
hidden sources of good. With the second resolution,— 
I speak for myself, though asked to speak in some sense 
for my sex,—with the second resolution I am not in 
sympathy. I believe that only second to the mischief 
done to the whole question of marriage obligations and 
the sacredness of the home,—only second to the mischief 
done to that great institution of the family by the sen- 
sational press of the day, is the absolutely futile discus- 
sion of the question on the floors and from the platforms 
of religious conventions. [Applause.] To listen to those 
who believe in marriage as a sacrament in the ecclesias- 
tical aspect is of course to expect that the veil of mysti- 
cism which makes marriage of man and woman but a 
symbol of the marriage of the Church and Christ, should 
fall before the twentieth century’s eyes, that the whole 
question should be discussed from that point of view. 
And, even if I may be allowed to say, Mr. President, with 
all courtesy, which I hope I shall not forget, that even 
in the discussion yesterday there were but three, or at 
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most four, of the speakers, as I recall, who gave the 
slightest suggestion that they had applied any test of 
sociological investigation or any actual study of social 
conditions to this great question of marriage and di- 
vorce. It was assumed that divorce was an evil because 
it had been said so by fifteen conventions of religious 
churches. And how much of an evil we in joining the 
procession should say it was, was the only point of dis- 
cussion. It was assumed that remarriage of divorced 
persons was always an evil, without any inquiry as to 
whether it was or not. And the question was, How 
much or how little time should elapse or how much or 
how little consideration should ministers of this denomi- 
nation give? 

21 entirely sympathize with those who believe that 
in a Congregational communion like this the question of 
ministerial obligation should be left to each minister’s 
conscience; that the decision as to when and how he 
should perform the marriage ceremony, which he does 
as a Congregationalist, not as an ecclesiastic, but as a 
mere deputy of the State, should be left to him. And 
it would be well, I think, to leave out of the resolutions 
all reference to the necessity for our ministers to come 
together upon this point. They will not come together. 
Now as to the question itself. I am opposed to the 
second resolution as placing us in ‘‘profound sympathy” 
with the movements that are taking place in the ma- 
jority of the Christian churches in this matter. I think 
we ought to hesitate before taking any such position. 
The majority of those movements are not considerations 
of actual fact. They are not the bringing forward care- 
fully the true comparisons between those countries which 
have divorce and those countries which have not divorce. 
They are not bringing forward the fact of what results 
to children and to society from the separation of two 
people or the remarriage of two people. In short, they 
are not investigations of actual social conditions. Now, 
if we had brought to us from some thirty religious bodies 
resolutions declaring that strikes were an evil and there- 
fore all of our ministers should carefully take their po- 
sition as against them, we should at once say, ‘‘You have 
begged the question; we do not know whether strikes 
are altogether evil; we have to inquire of what they are 
the symptoms, to what they lead.’’ Now to some of us 
divorce is an evil,—an evil in some cases, and in other 
cases it is a troublesome expression of a growth. [Ap- 
plause.] And in some cases the remarriage of divorced 
persons is an added outrage upon the ideal of marriage 
which before in their former life they trailed in the dust. 
In other cases, it is, we may believe, a living realization 
that we have outgrown the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Now, this thing is true, that I have not read in any 
discussion upon this question upon the floor of any re- 
ligious body anything which would indicate to me that 
there is any body of ecclesiastics or semi-ecclesiastics of 
Congregational form who are yet wise enough to pass 
a resolution upon divorce. [Applause.] Mr. Lecky said, 
in his ‘‘History of Morals,’’ that of all the institutions of 
society none would be subject to such profound changes, 
through such difficulties of adjustment, as the marriage 
relation when the Christian sanction was no longer im- 
perative. The Christian sanction in the ecclesiastical 
sense is no longer imperative. The roots of human re- 
sponsibility, of human duty, of human affection in its 
organized form, have got to strike down deeper for their 
sanction. Now I believe that in this profound change 
which is democratizing the home as it will democratize 
the shop, which is presenting before us the extremest 
difficulty of all in human adjustment, that there shall 
be two heads in the council, two beside the hearth as well 
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as in the tangled business of the’world; that in this most 
profound of all difficulties of growth in democratic as- 
sociation we do not know enough, any of us, to dogma- 
tize. But this we know—this we know—that one human 
being taking the hand of another has no right to seek 
development for itself at the cost of another. This we 
know, that the sacred obligations, once entered into, 
must not lightly be thrust aside. I therefore hope that 
the resolution which was presented first will pass this 
house with unanimous assent, and: I also hope that the 
second resolution which in any way attaches this body of 
Congregational ministers to a movement for uniform 
divorce laws and for an ecclesiastical expression regarding 
this matter,—which in the slightest manner attaches this 
pioneer religious movement to so doubtful a method and 
so futile a result as that which so far has been expressed 
by the religious bodies who have taken up this question,— 
I hope the second resolution, Mr. President, will not pass. 
[Applause.] 


Rey. CHARLES F. DoLE.—The matter has been brought 
to my attention by a friend that the president himself 
might help us at this moment from his wide experience 
in the study of this subject. What he would say would 
command very great respect. I wish he would tell us 
whether or not in his opinion the words ‘‘the evils of re- 
marriage after divorce’’ are not likely to be very mis- 
leading. 

The PRESIDENT.—The chair will state something later 
on. Mr. Frothingham. 

Rev. Pau, REVERE FROTHINGHAM.—Before you an- 
swer that question, sir, I will call attention to the fact 
that in my resolutions there was no such expression used 
as ‘‘the evils of divorce.’”’ Those do not occur in the 
resolutions which I offered. I will explain them after 
you get through, sir, if I may. 


The PRESIDENT.—Mr. Dole has kindly asked me for 
an expression, and with the permission of the Conference 
I will state as briefly as possible one or two points. I 
have been studying this divorce question for a quarter of 
a century, and I feel to-day that I know a great deal less 
about it that I did twenty-five years ago [applause], 
simply because the essence of the whole question evades 
me. And it evades me because I cannot exactly see 
what makes the marriage,—or, rather, I have some idea 
of what makes it other than the popular ones. The 
minister does not make the marriage, nor the magistrate, 
when acting under the law... He has no influence whatever 
in making the marriage. The marriage was made—if 
it ever were made—by the parties themselves before 
they stood up before the magistrate or the clergyman; 
and, if it were not made before they came before him, 
their part in the ceremony is not only a sacrilege, but a 
crime. [Applause.] The minister or the justice of the 
peace simply represents the state in defining a legal status. 
The marriage having been made when the parties con- 
tracted to marry, the magistrate steps in and defines their 
status before the law, for the benefit of the children, for 
the benefit of society, for the guidance of property rights. 
And that is all that the marriage ceremony means. 
How are you going to affect it by law unless you can get 
at the parties and the hearts of the parties that contract 
the marriage relation? 

Now that is precisely the truth relative to divorce. 
The courts do not create divorce. The divorce takes 
place when the parties say that they will no longer, in 
the language of Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘live in eternal punish- 
ment.’ ‘That is when the divorce occurs, and the court, 
under the law, simply defines the status of the two parties, 
for the benefit of the children, for the benefit of society, 
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for the guidance of property relations. Now, if I am 
right in this, how are you going to touch the great ques- 
tion of marriage or divorce by any legislation, by any 
resolution, by any ecclesiastical rules whatever? I 
should say that, instead of all these resolutions, let the 
conference say, ‘‘Resolved, That man is happier by being 
good.” [Great applause.] That is all I can make of it. 

Mr. Dole asked one other question which I had for- 
gotten, and that was about the evils. I want to say a 
great big Amen to what Mrs. Spencer said. There are 
evils in divorce, of course. There are greater evils in 
marriage. I know of no worse prostitution on earth 
than for a woman to sell herself for life to a man for the 
sake of a comfortable home. [Applause.] I cannot say 
how that is any better, except as to kind, than to sell 
one’s self temporarily. Now divorce, when that crime 
has taken place, comes in as a very natural and logical 
sequence. The divorces that are evils are those that 
result from the motives of wicked people who wish to 
separate for the sake of uniting with others. Now that 
may be a wicked motive and it may not. You know 
that in the divorces that are granted in this country, the 
causes of which are classified, we cannot get at the truth— 
why? A man so brutalizes his wife, abuses her and ill- 
treats her, that she is obliged, for the sake of protecting 
her person, to leave the home. And the man then seeks 
a divorce on account of the desertion of his wife, and 
technically and legally that is correct. Morally, the 
man stands on precisely the same plane as the boy who 
murdered his father and mother and then claimed the 
mercy of the court because he was a poor orphan. 
[Laughter.] That is going on every day in the divorce 
question. There are evils in the divorce question, 
greater ones, I have said, in the marriage question. 
Now that does not indicate, as Mrs. Spencer forcibly 
pointed out, that there are not marriages that are made 
in heaven, that there are not divorces made in heaven also, 
because, as I said once to this Conference, when you say, 
“What God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” 
i would like some evidence that God did the joining and 
not the devil himself. And, when that is so, you can 
read that old text this way: ‘‘What God hath joined 
together no man can put asunder [applause], and what 
God hath not joined together, let man speedily put 
asunder.” 

On the other hand, the divorce evil really pales under 
the virtue and the blessing that comes from the divorce 
in the remarriage of one of the parties to one to whom 
love is the greatest thing on earth, and not something 
base and bad and immoral. I should say that the eccle- 
siastical body that would prevent such a remarriage 
as that ought to be indicted not only at the bar of public 
opinion, but in the courts; that the right of a divorced 
party to remarry where there is integrity, where there 
is love, where there is mutual respect, should be a glory 
in civilization rather than an assumed degredation. [Ap- 
plause.] The divorce question, or rather the impetus 
which divorce has received in the past thirty or forty 
or fifty years, is the result of great social and economic 
changes under which women have become more and 
more independent, by which they are more reluctant 
to sell their lives for the sake of bettering their physical 
condition in their homes. And it will work itself out, and 
all the resolutions that we could pass or any other body 
could pass are only helpful as they represent the more 
sensitive public conscience of the time,—not as a regu- 
lator, for we cannot regulate. ‘The resolutions reported 
by the committee can do no harm and do no good. 
[Applause.] They simply show our sympathy with the 
higher moral status which we all desire as a development 
of that character-building faith which we love. In that 
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much they may have an influence; but, so far as pre- 
venting one single divorce in the United States, or so 
far as preventing one evil marriage, they can do no good 
whatever. The whole question of marriazve and divorce 
is deeper than all law, deeper than all ecclesiastical rule. 
[Applause. ] 


Rey. Mr. DALRymPLE of Lowell.—The prophet is 
subject to the spirit of the prophet. I have nothin= to 
say. I wish to move as a substitute for what is before us 
at this time that these two speeches go on the records of 
this Conference as the expression of what I think can be 
the only unanimous expression of this body. [Applause.] 

The PrRESIDENT.—I rule that the motion is out of order 
as the speeches have to go down anyway. 

Rev. Dr. Brxsy.—I wish to make an amendment. I 
think that every word of both resolutions commends it- 
self to the good sense and the sympathy of the audience, 
except that one line in the second resolution where our 
judgment is subjected to the judgment of other relivious 
denominations. We do object to that. That was 
a part of Mr. Frothingham’s original resolution which 
the ministers in their caucus disapproved of, and it came 
into this resolution simply by the action of the Business 
Committee, but not at the recommendation of the min- 
isters. JI move, therefore, that that line in the second 
resolution be erased, and I ask that the resolution without 
that sentence be read to this audience, and I believe they 
will approve every word of it. I believe we ought to 
have some hearty action expressing our sympathy and 
desire for a higher ideal and a sensible and rational ac- 
tion on this great subject. 

The PRESIDENT.—Do you refer to the resolution as 
reported by the committee, Dr. Bixby? 

Dr. Brxspy.—I do, to a line in the second part of it, 
beginning, ‘‘Further.”’ 


The president read as follows, ‘‘Further, this Con- 
ference views with profound sympathy the efforts of 
other religious organizations to lessen the evils of re- 
marriage after divorce.” 


Dr. Brxspy.—That is the part that I’desire to be ex- 
punged. 

Mr. Prescott K&vEs of Concord, Mass.—I desire to 
ask to have the question divided. There are two reso- 
lutions before us, and I believe it is the right of any 
member of the body under the ordinary rules of parlia- 
mentary practice to have the question divided. I desire 
to have it divided not to take up time in two votes, 
because I intend to move to lay the second resolution on 
the table when it isreached. I am following Mrs. Spencer, 
who said she believed in passing the first resolution. 

The PreESIDENT.—Will you withdraw your motion, 
Dr. Bixby? me 

Dr. Brxspy.—I think that will come in afterward. We 
can do that when the time comes for taking the vote 
on the second clause. 

Rev. Mr. GEoGHEGAN.—The resolution as it is now be- 
fore this body is a resolution combining two resolutions 
that were offered before the ministers’ meeting yester- 
day. ‘The first part of this resolution was a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Dole. That resolution, I think, has 
the hearty approval of every minister and of all the dele- 
gates here, judging from the expression which we have 
already received. ‘The second part of that resolution, 
beginning, ‘‘Further,” is the part objected to by the 
speaker of the morning who treated this, and I think 
objected to, possibly, by a great many others of us who 
are here. We believe that, if we adopt the first part 
of this resolution, we are voicing our own conviction in 
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our own language without any taint whatever of eccle- 
siasticism. We believe that, if we adopt the second 
part of this resolution, we are putting ourself in line with 
a movement on the part of ecclesiastics who have not 
yet freed themselves from the imperious temper of eccle- 
siasticism. Therefore I beg to move that this resolu- 
tion be amended by leaving out all following the word 
‘‘Further.”’ That will mean the adoption of the reso- 
lution which was offered by Mr. Dole at the ministers’ 
meeting yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT.—The motion of Mr. Keyes takes prece- 
dence. He moves that the resolution be divided into 
cwo resolutions. 

Rev. Aucustus M. Lorp.—May I say a word in justifi- 
cation of the committee, merely? The gentleman in the 
other part of the room inferred that the second clause 
of that resolution was introduced by the committee 
and was not included in the original material submitted 
to the committee by the ministers’ meeting. I wish 
to say that the ministers’ meeting referred to the com- 
mittee two resolutions, one of Mr. Dole and one of Mr. 
Cummings. Mr. Cummings’s resolution is included in 
that second clause to which objection is made. The 
committee had no’ discretion. They were asked to 
submit both to the meeting. Personally I am heartily 
in sympathy with the idea that the first part of the reso- 
lution alone should be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT.—The question is upon dividing the 
report of the committee in two parts, so that there shall 
be two paragraphs striking out the one to which Dr. 
Bixby has objected. 

Mr. FrRoTHINGHAM.—As I seem to be the unfortunate 
person who has precipitated all this discussion and diffi- 
culty, I think perhaps I ought to say just a word in ex- 
planation. I can say a hearty Amen, I think, to every- 
thing that the president has said here and to almost 
everything that has been said by Mrs. Spencer. But 
this single resolution that is now offered by Mr. Dole 
does not meet the difficulty that I hoped we would meet 
here, and it simply is a practical suggestion, it is a prac- 
tical condition of things in which we ministers who are 
Unitarian ministers find ourselves, and that situation 
is this, that we are almost the only ministers in the 
country who are willing under any conditions to remarry 
divorced persons. Now these resolutions simply ask 
that ministers, when they are asked to remarry divorced 
persons, shall act with prudence and shall consider every 
individual case carefully. It does not say that divorce 
is always an evil: it does not say anything about the 
evils of divorce. It simply asks that our ministers, 
because of the condition of things that exist in the coun- 
try at the present time, shall be particularly careful 
when divorced people come and ask to be remarried. 
Now every minister—every young minister and every 
older minister—needs to be cautioned constantly to 
exercise prudence in marrying any person, whether they 
have’ ever been married before or not. [Applause.] 
But I claim at the present time in this country of the 
United States we Unitarian ministers especially need 
to be cautioned to exercise particular prudence in re- 
marrying divorced people, and that is all these resolu- 
tions ask for. They did not say anything about divorce 
being a universal evil: they did not say anything about 
never marrying divorced people. They simply ask us 
as ministers, in the light of the action that has been taken 
by other religious denominations, to be careful. And, 
for my part, I must say that, good Unitarian as I am,— 
and I think I am as good a Unitarian as anybody here, 
—I am not afraid of saying that I am in sympathy with 
other religious denominations in their efforts [ap- 
plause] to diminish any kind of social evil. There are 
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evils in strikes, and we ought to be cautioned in every 
strike that comes along to act with prudence in regard 
to which side we shall take in that strike. And so, 
when these other religious denominations are exercising 
themselves against the evils of divorce, I can say that 
I am in sympathy with them, not in everything they are 
doing, but in sympathy with their setting their face 
distinctly against what every one of us knows as evil in 
it. And so I claim that there is some reason in this 
simple request of my resolutions which ask that the 
ministers should be careful. [Applause.] 

Mr. BaTcHELOR.—Let us have a division of the ques- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT.—Perhaps we had better pass on this 
question to divide the resolutions and simplify the prob- 
lem, 


The chair put the question on the division of the reso- 
lution, so as to make the second paragraph a separate 
resolution, and the motion was agreed to. 


Rey. Dr. James H. Ecos.—I want to say just a word 
in regard to the status of the question before us. We are 
not discussing the nature of marriage, we are not dis- 
cussing the nature of divorce. 

The PRESIDENT.—No. 

Dr. Ecos.—The one thing brought before us, as Mr. 
Frothingham has said, is just this,—what is recognized 
to be the present evil of divorce. And the action which 
is proposed in that resolution is in behalf of the people 
who are righteously divorced. Those are the people 
whom we sympathize with and want in every way to 
help, so that they need not live on in eternal torment as 
many do because they will not face the stigma that lies 
upon divorce as it is now practised. When we have 
made divorce hard, remarriage hard, then the multi- 
tudes of unworthy divorces and unworthy remarriages 
are rebuked, and those who must be divorced. for right- 
eous reasons then come before the country and their 
friends feeling that they have the indorsement of good 
people, they have faced the hard situation and had the 
indorsement and help of right-thinking people, and that 
is what is proposed, as I understand all this great move- 
ment,—that that which is legally right, and not only so, 
but morally right in certain cases, shall be safe-guarded 
and have the honor and respect which is due to it. The 
whole matter of divorce as it is now before the country 
has been degraded and defiled, and we wish, as a religious 
body, to place ourselves on record as against that degra- 
dation and defilement of that which is right. [Applause.] 

The PRESIDENT.—The question is on the adoption of 
the first part of the resolution. 


The first part of the resolution was read again at the 
request of Rev. John Snyder, after which Rev. Mr. 
Geoghegan moved its adoption, and the motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Snyder. 


The PRESIDENT.—It is moved and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted, which is an adoption of the re- 
port of the committee pro tanto. 


The question being put on the adoption of the first 
part of the resolution, the same was unanimously agreed 
to. 


The PRESIDENT.—The question recurs on the second 
part of the resolution. 

Mr. Prescotr Kryes.—Mr. President, I move to lay 
the second part of the resolution on the table. 


The motion was seconded, 
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Mr. K&yEs.—One reason why I desire to do that is be- 
cause I do not agree with what my friend Mr. Frothing- 
ham has said. I have confidence in the Unitarian min- 
isters. I believe that they will, whether we ask them in 
this Conference or not, use their good discretion in re- 
matrying. [Applause.] 


The question was put to vote, and the chair called for 
a show of hands. ‘The resolution was laid on the table, 
yes, 103; no, 52. 

Mr. Secrist moved that the council of the Conference 
be instructed to appoint a Committee on Divorce and 
kindred questions, to report at some future meeting. 
The motion was seconded, and on motion of Rev. George 
Batchelor the rule was suspended so that it might be con- 
sidered without reference to the Committee on Business. 
The question being thereupon put on the adoption of 
Mr. Secrist’s motion, it was declared rejected. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


_Mr. Lincoln, chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, presented the following nominations for officers 
of the Conference for the next term of two years:— 


President, Hon, Carroll D, Wright, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Vice-presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago; Hon. Thomas 
J. Morris, Baltimore; Hon. George C. Perkins, San Francisco; 
Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades, New York; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Boston; 
Hon, Rockwood Hoar, Worcester, Mass. 

Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Boston. 

Council: Hon, John D. Long, Hingham, Mass.; Rev. James 
Eells, Tarrytown, N.Y.; Miss Helen S. Garrett, Wilmington, Del.; 
Rey. William M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 
Chicago; Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Boston; Mrs. Clara B. Beat- 
ley, Boston; Mr. George Hutchinson, Newton, Mass.; Mr. Henry 
W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Boston, 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Executive Committee: Rey. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; 
Pev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New England States: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; 
Rey. Austin §. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
Providence, R.I. 

Middle States: Rev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
John P. Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred C. Nickerson, Plain- 
field, N.J. 

Western States: Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
William H. Pulsford, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Southern States: Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Rey. Marion F. Ham, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
New Orleans, La. 

Pacific States: Rev. George W. Stone, San Francisco, Cal.;, Rev. 
Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore.; Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Mr. President, the denomination might feel proud to 
have such a list of names to offer for its officers. 
plause.] : 

Mr. BarcHELOR.—I move the adoption of so much of 
the report that pertains to the election of Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright as president of the Conference. All in favor 
say ay. [‘‘Ay.”] [Applause.] 

The PRESIDENT.—I will complete the motion—those 
opposed will say no. [No response.] I am very thank- 
ful to you, ladies and gentlemen. I would be perfectly 
willing, as I told the committee, to serve in the ranks; 
but I have been brought up as a soldier and am ready to 
go wherever you need somebody, and will do the best I 
can. [Applause.] 

Rev. Dr. SamueL A. Exviot.—I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference, in seconding the adoption of the 
report of our committee, to the fact that two of the most 
beloved and honored veterans of our order retire from 
the active service of the Conference under this report, 
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George Batchelor and William Howell Reed have served 
this conference from its origin. My own memory does 
not go back to the earliest days of the Conference, but 
I am sure that I do not exaggerate very much if I say 
that they have attended every session. Mr. Batchelor 
has served for four terms on your council. He was the 
secretary of the Conference in the most critical period 
of its history. He just retires from what I think is his 
second term as chairman of the council. Mr. Reed has 
been on the council for the same length of time: he 
was for twenty years the treasurer of the conference. I 
want in your name to express to our friends as they re- 
tire from our active service your gratitude and your 
affectionate regard. [Applause.] 

The PrEsIDENT.—Dr. Eliot has echoed the mind and 
heart of every person in the Conference. 


These officers are unanimously elected and there being 
no further business, the chair declared the Conference 
adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 28. 


A meeting of the Unitarian Temperance Society was 
held in the Casino at 2.30 p.m., the president, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole in the chair. Addresses were delivered 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Rev. Dr. J. H. Ecob, and 
Prof. W. E. B. DuBois. 

At 4 P.M. a meeting of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union was held in the same place. The pres- 
ident, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Billerica, Mass., presided, 
and opened the meeting with a short address, after which 
he introduced Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, whose address 
occupied the remainder of the meeting. 


THURSDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 28. 


The closing session of the Conference was held at the 
Casino at 7.45 P.M. Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association presided, and 
addresses were made by five prominent laymen of the 
denomination,—Mr. Francis H. Lincoln of Hingham, 
Mass., treasurer of the American Unitarian Association; 
Mr. George Hutchinson of West Newton, Mass; Mr. M. T. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. S. H. Nazro of Boston; 
and Hon. John Warnock Echols of Washington, D.C. 
The closing prayer was offered by Rev. Robert Collyer, 
who also pronounced the benediction. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


BY REV.»EDWARD A. HORTON, PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—We began this 
morning with a time limit of thirty minutes; we dropped 
to twenty-five; we took a still further descent to fifteen 
in my case. It is possible before you get through that 
ten minutes will be the only scope for the eloquence and 
wisdom of the speakers. [Laughter.] The secretary and 
president say five minutes only. Prepare yourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

The personal element naturally runs through reports 
of this kind. I liked it in the speaker before me [Dr. 
Eliot], because, when a man’s whole heart and head are 
in a work, we like to have some token of it as well as 
the bare statement of statistics and historical facts. I 
do not regret that thirteen years ago I left the Second 
Church of Boston for this work, severing personal ties 
which every minister cherishes, above all else, with the 
fireside and the home experiences. But each year,"de- 
spite obstacles which must arise in any arduous under- 
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taking, I have become convinced more and more of the 
great width and importance of this movement of ours 
for moral and religious education, especially as applied to 
Unitarian phases of it. And Iam perfectly satisfied, with 
all the shortcomings that can be found,—and they are 
numerous,—that I thus threw myself with the kind co- 
operation and constant loyalty of many into the effort, 
not simply to push this educational phase into churches, 
but to rouse homes, to join our movement to the great 
wide one that makes a republic what it ought to be by 
the lever of intelligence. I am satisfied to report to you 
that you have nothing greater on your hands and con- 
sciences to-day than this cause of the religious and moral 
education of our young and the young of our country. 
[Applause. ] 

It is easy to say these things, and the approbation 
follows in one’s mental judgment. Visions come to us 
of what Unitarianism ought to be. Plans are unfolded 
by the tireless heads of the Unitarian Association. But 
how are these plans to be fulfilled? How is it possible 
for us to believe, when we shall pass off the stage, that 
the churches will flourish, that all truth will survive, and 
that we shall have done our part in the great religious 
emancipation of the twentieth century? I claim—and 
I think consistently, logically—that you have got to 
work through the children. The argument is frequently 
made by some of our witnesses that we may expect an 
avalanche of adult conversions. Tell me, you worker 
in the West, how many premonitions you heard of the 
aforesaid avalanche? Tell me, you faithful shepherd of 
the New England flock where the deep roots of loyalty 
still remain,—tell me if you have found yet a moral 
courage on the part of those in other denominations to 
any extent to come out, the ministers and the leaders to 
come out and take their flocks with them and come under 
the banner of Unitarianism? Personal independence, 
personal breadth, and progressiveness exist; but there 
are scores of interlinking reasons why preachers, eman- 
cipated themselves, do not care to break from their 
creed or their churches or the entwining traditions of 
sentiment. 

Now, in order to have a generation that will come 
valiantly and patiently up to these things that have 
been recited to you this morning, we must prosecute the 
work of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. What 
are the few things,—since this is a narration of steward- 
ship and of details that sympathy will make to glow with 
interest if in themselves they are not attractive,—what 
have we done in our humble way to make possible the 
fulfilment of our hopes? We have sent out a book, for 
instance, which is used in nearly all our Sunday-schools, 
the music and words of which become woven into mem- 
ory’s fibres and sometimes elicit the warmth of a strong 
liking in youth, so that from the lips of the strong adult 
man or woman you will hear those sung or murmured, 
sometimes in camp life of vacation days or in the path- 
ways of strenuous duties, showing the hold that they 
possess. That book is now used in nearly all our Sunday- 
schools, making a unifying result. We have sent out a 
certain statement, by providential turn, almost, found 
among James Freeman Clarke’s legacies to those who are 
living after his precious influence, the only statement of 
faith, the only summing up of liberal beliefs, that the 
churches as a whole would accept; and ‘‘Our Faith,”’ 
sent out by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, pla- 
carded on the walls, repeated in the introductory ex- 
ercises of the young, and held precious as the ready re- 
sponse by the individual Unitarian to those who say, 
‘‘What’ do you believe?’’—that has been issued, sent 
forth by thousands without expense through our de- 
nomination and anywhere in the world where wanted, 
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The Unitarian Sunday School Society, under leader- 
ship of such a man as Metcalf, prominent in pedagogy, 
encouraged by such a man as Stanley Hall, who will 
speak to us to-night, started some years ago the one- 
topic, three-grade system. The overloaded, burdensome 
international lesson system, against which the Trinitarian 
Sunday-schools are rebelling, wanted a solution. The 
Universalists, our dear frieuds,;—I am not criticising 
them,—took the international lessons and bleached them. 
[Laughter.] We could not go through that cleansing 
and dyeing process, and decided that we must have 
something of our own which was not one-topic, levelling 
all ages, overriding psychological distinctions, and put- 
ting pedagogy in jail; and we adopted this medium plan 
of the three grades—primary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced—of the one subject, so that, according to those 
ages, there should be an adaptation on a given Sunday; 
that the minister could talk on the one subject in general 
remarks; that there could be teachers’ meetings; and that, 
if teachers were absent,—alas! teachers are absent fre- 
quently,—classes could be put together and the same 
theme treated. It was a distinct innovation, and, as 
we are a family gathering, so stated by the worthy pres- 
ident of the Unitarian Association, we can serenely 
say a few things about ourselves: it is a standard and 
an object-lesson, this one-topic, three grades, up to 
which even those great mass meetings, such as occurred 
at Toronto, are looking and gradually working for a 
solution of their troubles. 

We have also put out catechisms of the newer sort, 
whereby, without arbitrary and dogmatic treatment, 
those deep abiding truths—principles, we call them, 
because they are so broad and inclusive—may be taught 
to youth, giving a steadying power and a poise for the 
character without making prisoning limitations to their 
minds. They are like seeds that can be sown in the 
furrows of the young mind. It isin these ways, and many 
others of which I have not time now to recite the details, 
that with limited means, and, I may frankly say here, 
in the face of a traditional dislike of the Sunday-school 
on the part of refined minds [laughter], we have gone 
forward without a blush of shame; and we stand, my 
directors and myself, ready to affirm that there is, as I 
said before, not a worthier or nobler cause. Why does 
President Butler of Columbia College shout back to the 
churches from the university hall, saying, ‘‘Rally with 
us to prevent in this country the type of character which, 
purely intellectual, may make the knave that goes into 
prison cell, or the skilful rich man who can break the 
meshes of the law, and keep from the jury’s verdict.” 
You can make such a one by purely intellectual treat- 
ment; but conscience is not fully developed where ideals 
do not shine over the pathway of daily routine, and all 
that balance and symmetry which makes the complete 
citizen of the republic must come from religious educa- 
tion. And the home reaches out pathetic hands,—the 
home, burdened with social and business cares,—and 
asks you parents and workers to stand by this Sunday- 
school cause, that that character which in the world shall 
justify itself of ancient and honorable lineage may be 
made thus strong for the battle of life through the teach- 
ings of the Sunday-school. 

I am willing to give part of my time to somebody else 
who wishes to tell more of details. I had much rather 
myself do work than to talk about it. [Applause.] I 
consider it a misfortune of my temperament that I can- 
not go into the recital of things that, when once done, 
I throw over my shoulder and look forward to something 
else. But, in justice to those who are associated with 
me, I want to say that never was there a stouter heart, 
never a firmer belief that we were doing something for 
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the perpetuity of our churches, something for the welfare 
of the people at large. In that book-room at 25 Beacon 
Street, you will find enlarged facilities. We now have 
possession of all the outgoing, dispersing treasures of 
intellect which make your minister so brilliant on Sun- 
day and which give him a power to say, ‘‘Behold I have 
the keys of the kingdom: let me give them to you.” 
That book-room is entirely in our own hands, and there 
is a logical reason for it. Religious education for the 
young draws its supplies from all possible contributory 
sources, draws its co-operative influences from old and 
from young: and I stand here to-day in the extem- 
poraneous response to this command to be here, repre- 
senting in my humble capacity that devoted Sunday- 
school worker who, without a cent of pay, is willing not 
only to give time and thought, but to forego that precious 
Sunday dinner that so many of you are thinking of even 
when the preacher is in his sermon,—the Sunday-school 
teacher, uncrowned ofttime with credit for what she— 
and sometimes he—is apt to do. I ask you ministers 
in this remaining three-quarters of a minute,—I appeal 
to you to stand up to the logic of your minds. When 
you meet me at 25 Beacon Street, you say: ‘‘You are all 
right and squarein your argument. The hope of the 
church, the hope of liberalism, is in the young people.’ 
That is the proclamation of the school-houses. Thus 
speaks the President, opulent and affluent in his own 
household. The hope of religion—the hope of the re- 
public—lies in the right training of your Sunday-school 
members, that they in turn may become those faithful 
parishioners that you hear mentioned so frequently in 
the evening talks at houses. Such a one was the Georgia 
boy who was accustomed to go into church every Sun- 
day morning half an hour ahead of time—O blessed 
parishioner!—and take out a hymn-book and repeat 
hymns, first glancing at the page and then trying without 
the book to see if he could remember them,—hymns that 
he learned in the Sunday-school, hymns that he knew 
were the seed plots of principle and thoughts and senti- 
ments which, if given from the Sunday-school, become 
a consecrating influence through life, the source of loyalty, 
the very inspiration of sacrifice. [Applause.] 


The Women’s National Alliance. 


BY MISS EMMA C. LOW, PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Conference,— 
The pleasure of appearing before you as the represen- 
tative of the organized work of Unitarian women is en- 
hanced by the reflection that it was during a session of 
this Conference, twenty-five years ago, that the women 


of this fellowship, for the first time in its history, re-. 


sponded to the growing feeling that women could, by 
co-operation, aid in the advancement of liberal religion. 
With this end in view was organized a Women’s Con- 
ference, to be auxiliary of this body. This step was 
taken with some doubt and in the face of some opposi- 
tion; but confidence in the new effort grew rapidly, 
and the organization, at the end of a few years, found 
itself engaged in work far beyond the limits of the very 
simple constitution of an auxiliary body. During this 
period, other conferences of women had been formed 
in the Central West and on the Pacific Coast, which had 
accomplished much good, along similar lines, in their 
own sections. In this very fact, however, there was 
danger from the lack of unity in methods, if not in the 
general purpose. 
only by a national organization, uniting the women of 
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all sections, couldthe many opportunities for united 
work be systematized in a way which would bring the 
best results. During 1888-89 a new constitution was 
drafted, which on Oct. 24, 1890, was accepted, and the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference became the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 
Fifteen years of steady growth with increasing influence 
and more systematic work have proved the wisdom of 
the reorganization, and to-day Unitarian women feel 
a justifiable pride in the National Alliance. They ap- 
preciate heartily the recognition accorded to their work, 
and value the opportunities for co-operation with the 
other national organizations, for the promotion of the 
one great cause which unites us all in a common purpose, 
the advancement of the religion of Jesus, summed up 
in Love to God and Love to Man. 

Since the last session of this Conference, the work of 
the National Alliance has progressed steadily and with 
few changes. The branches, through a closer fellow- 
ship, are developing a broader appreciation of their 
opportunities, which is shown in the increased interest 
in the various lines of missionary work. Through this 
interest contributions are made each year toward the 
support of one or more students at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. More of the branches have become inter- 
ested in the Southern missionary work, which continues 
to be generously supported. Since this work began, 
thirteen places in North Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
have become stations for the four circuit preachers, and 
four chapels have been built, while the fifth at Bear 
Creek is in course of construction. Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
Cowan, and Mr. Gillilan continue the work in their re- 
spective circuits as usual. At Shelter Neck, N.C., Mr. 
Dukes has resigned, and the National ‘Alliance, in co- 
operation with the American Unitarian, Association, has 
secured the services of Rev. W. S. Key. For six months 
he works in the Southern missionary field for the Alliance, 
and the rest of the year is employed in the North by 
the American Unitarian Association. Mr. Key has 
gained the confidence and affection of his people in the 
South, and meets them helpfully, as a friend as well as 
a ‘‘preacher.’”’ He gives them good practical advice 
about farming, and in many other ways helps them to 
make the most of such opportunities as they have. 

These people need not only a liberal religion, but they 
need also a liberal education. Their children—and there 
are many of them—are growing up with no opportunity 
for knowing anything of what we deem necessary for 
the making of good citizens and intelligent heads of fam- 
ilies. One thousand dollars would equip and put into 
operation at Shelter Neck a settlement centre with two 
workers, who would teach the children to read and write 
and to cook and to sew, while their personal influence 
upon the whole community would be incalculable. The 
past two years have brought appeals from fourteen 
branches, asking for help in what they were doing 
for their own churches. These appeals, after being ap- 
proved by the executive board, have been presented to 
all the branches, and to each one there has been some 
response. Several have received the full amount asked, 
while other appeals remain before the branches for another 
year. The appeals have been from widely scattered 
places in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, and the Icelandic Mission in Manitoba. The 
response shows that the branches are growing beyond 
merely local interest. 

In the Post-office Mission is found the beginnings of 
a large proportion of the missionary work. The reports 
of ninety-nine committees show that during two years 
286,757 tracts and sermons have been sent to 4,663 cor- 
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respondents, who have sent for them in response to 
advertisements offering Unitarian literature free. 19,403 
personal letters and postal cards have been written, 
and 132,983 sermons and tracts taken from church door 
pulpits. These are but a few of the statistics of the 
Post-office Mission work; but, regarded with the imagi- 
nation, without which, it has been said, ‘‘figures are dead,”’’ 
they appear as living and powerful factors in spreading 
the knowledge of a liberal religion. Again co-operation 
with the American Unitarian Association is helpful, as 
the tracts for distribution are supplied by that body. 
The work of the Cheerful Letter Committee contributes 
in a valuable way to missionary work. It is undenomi- 
national, and gives opportunities for helpful and inter- 
esting work to all, from the boys and girls in the Sunday- 
school to the fathers and mothers who, out of their busy 
lives, can still find time to send a ‘‘Cheerful Letter’’ 
to some isolated correspondent. The Cheerful Letter 
magazine carries into many distant homes a good sermon, 
good advice, and entertainment; the one hundred and 
fifty travelling libraries and the interest and sympathy 
expressed in the personal letters exert a helpful influence 
realized in full only by those who come in direct contact 
with it. 

At the Alliance headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
a free circulating library of nearly five hundred volumes 
is maintained in co-operation with the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. This library is for the use of ministers, 
Sunday-school workers, study classes, Post-office Mission 
correspondents, and all others who can use it to advan- 
tage. The Study Class Leaflets, prepared for the use of 
the branches, can be had for the asking. These leaflets 
give courses of study, books of reference, and sugges- 
tions on such topics as the Books of the Old Testament, 
History of Unitarianism, Unitarianism in New England, 
Martineau, Emerson, and many others. One of the 
latest, and most in demand, contains forty questions 
with answers, on the main points of Unitarian belief. 
This leaflet was prepared in response to the many ques- 
tions asked by Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter 
correspondents. In addition to these there are nearly 
one hundred papers written for branch meetings which, 
having proved valuable, are placed where all may make 
use of them. With these sources to draw from, every 
branch can provide valuable and interesting meet- 
ings for its members. A lending library of music 
and a memorial fund, the income of which will be 
used for general missionary work, are two features of 
Alliance work, which have been added during the past 
year. 

The first Manual or Year Book of the National Alli- 
ance was published in 1891, and reported 90 branches, 
3,877 members, and $15,551, the amount of the money 
raised by the branches. The Manual for 1905 reports 
334 branches, 14,853 members, and $112,106, the 
amount raised. Of this sum, $3,288.87 has been paid to 
the national treasury in membership fees, and the balance 
has been dispersed by the branches for the support of 
their churches, or in other ways which have appealed 
to their interest and sympathy. The women of the 
Alliance rejoice in the work that has been done, but real- 
ize that it falls far below their ideal. They hope for the 
time when they shall hear less often of ‘‘the faithful 
few’’ and more of the united work of all women in all 
churches. While they will continue to work with hope- 
fulness toward this ideal, they take courage from the 
thought expressed by the secretary of one of the branches 
‘‘that the Alliance zs speaking for itself, and soon its 
supporters will not be obliged to explain its nature and 
cause for being. We shall know beyond doubt that the 
missionary spirit 7s broader than home interests only, 
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that our blessed gospel of good cheer and hope must go 
forth, and that we are honored in being called to be among 
its messengers.” 


The National Young People’s Religious Union. 


BY REV. EDGAR S. WIERS, PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President and Friends—The Young People’s Re- 
ligiowS Union represents the coming to denominational 
self-consciousness of the Unitarian young people. It 
marks their awakening to the fact that they have relig- 
ious needs, religious heritage, and a religious duty. It 
means the development of an esprit de corps and the 
sense of missions for the progress of to-morrow. Its 
purposes are one with yours, expressed in its watch- 
wotds of ‘‘Truth, Worship, Service.” The means 
whereby it tries to realize those purposes is that of unity. 
So the great fields of its activity are unity, truth, worship, 
and service. We endeavor to promote wider union among 
the Unitarian young people by proclaiming our gospel, 
united for these great purposes, from the different con- 
ference platforms, through the columns of our denomi- 
national papers, in numberless epistles from our central 
office, and the Unitarian young people have heard and 
and the Unitarian young people have responded. Begin- 
ning on our tenth year, we find that we have grown 
from 86 societies gradually, with a uniform growth of 
from 5 to 10 per cent. a year, to 146 societies, from East- 
port to San Diego, from Toronto to Charleston. We 
find that in the past four years we have increased our 
work of extension by sending out five missionary agents 
who pleaded our cause and set forth our gospel to the 
unorganized young people west of the Hudson River, 
and with marked success have secured their organiza- 
tion. We endeavor also to secure closer union by keep- 
ing in touch with the different organizations, by helping 
them to affiliate one with another through eight fed- 
erations, which actively and enthusiastically call the 
people of different districts together for frequent meet- 
ings. And yet we do not desire a union or an organiza- 
tion closer than is necessary for efficient co-operation, 
—only that. We desire no uniformity, no conformity, 
only this that shall help us to work together. There 
are in our body organizations which are not distinctively 
religious in any narrow sense of that word. Our platform 
is broad enough to receive any organization of serious- 
minded Unitarian young people. We endeavor to pro- 
mote truth by stimulating and assisting five thousand 
Unitarian young people through the weekly, bi-weekly, 
and monthly meetings to study, to discuss, to think 
for themselves on the great truths of our faith, on the 
foundations on which those are builded, on the beauty 
and the wonder of the world, on the beauty, the achieve- 
ments, the destiny of man, on the problems of society, 
on all the pathways of human knowledge and of human 
faith. We assist them in this by sending out scores of 
speakers every year to the individual unions, by present- 
ing a many-themed list of topics from which they can 
select according to their needs and tastes. We pro- 
mote the cause of worship by stimulating the great ma- 
jority of our almost one hundred fifty societies to hold 
these meetings of worship. When our great union comes 
together, when our federation meets, it is in part for a 
service for prayer and worship. We assist in this by 
giving to them what has been prepared under our auspices, 
a splendid hymnal which you know as ‘‘Jubilate Deo,” 
to which is prefaced carefully prepared, reverent, full, 
rich, inspiring services of worship. We promote the 
cause of service by stimulating and assisting 5,000 Uni- 
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tarian young people to seek for themselves and to work 
in fields of service for their local churches, for their 
individual communities, and for the denomination. We 
set before ourselves as a national body always one defi- 
nite, specific object of service for each year, and the 
reports that come in show us that in manifold ways 
the individual unions are serving the individual churches 
in ways musical, charitable, financial, social, floral. The 
national union, joining all working together in one 
centre of a common cause, has contributed for a number 
of years to the church at Amherst, contributed later to 
the church at Dallas, is contributing now for the third 
year to the church at Pueblo, and at the end of this 
year will have given almost one thousand dollars to 
that important and growing work. These, we know, 
are the days of first things. We are undertaking a 
difficult problem, a problem peculiarly difficult in the 
different churches with their militant independence, 
of solving the problem of the young people. We do not 
claim a panacea for all its difficulties and dangers. Some 
of our unions are confessedly anemic. But we have 
faith founded on this long, wide, and varied experience,— 


‘When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must:’ 
>)? 


The youth replies, ‘I can. . 


We have found that the young people, organized in 
self-directing organizations for truth, worship, and 
service, for high purpose, commendable endeavor, do 
gain a sense of mission, do realize that they have a gos- 
pel. These have been for us the days of the gathering of 
the clans, the days of the development of leadership, 
the days of the discovery of our strength, the days in 
which have become definite our purposes and our meth- 
ods. We believe that we stand on the threshold of new 
things. 

We support our work by contributions of individual 
unions, by a biennial fair, and by an annual collection, 
both of which latter we recommend to your attention 
and report. Our finances in this our ninth year have 
amounted to $2,500. The finances of the American 
Unitarian Association in its ninth year, under the great 
and inspiring leadership of those early days, were only 
$3,700. And we find now that we are on the threshold 
of the time when our finances will perhaps permit us 
to call some young enthusiastic man to give all his time 
to our work, carrying on the secretarial work as it is now, 
and to go out to organize ever more and more widely 
the young people of our free churches to do more effi- 
ciently still the work which is our work and which is 
the work of the preacher of Unitarianism. 

“Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles, 
But what we are, we are,— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Strong in the will to strive, to seek, to find, 
And not to yield.” 


The Unitarian Temperance Society. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, PRESIDENT. 


I am going to venture to say something that I doubt 
whether you will like at all. It is a word that struck me 
as rather curious at the time it was given me some years 
ago in talk with a friend, one of our most respected mini- 
sters, the minister of one of the old, typical New England 
churches, who, touching the question why the Unitarian 
doctrine did not progress more in the world, said that he 
believed that the Unitarians were specially deficient in 
sympathy. I have thought of it very often since, and 
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it uas seemed to me that there was really something in it. 
The fact is that sympathy is a very rare and precious 
and beautiful thing. It is easy to talk about, but we all 
of us need more of it. And what he said of Unitarians 
he might have generalized further to say of all prosperous 
and well-to-do people, that the tendency is to lack sym- 
pathy. Was not that exactly what Jesus meant when 
he said that it was easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man—that is a successful 
man, a prosperous man—to get into the kingdom of 
Heaven ?—hbecause the kingdom of Heaven is evidently 
the kingdom of sympathy; that is, the atmosphere of 
the kingdom, and, if you have not that atmosphere, 
you cannot be in it. Now you see there are special 
dangers that touch just such people as we here in this 
room are. You may say that our churches generally are 
made up of the prosperous and successful ; for, in a country 
where the great majority of households have less than 
$600 a year, the people who have $1,200 and $1,500 and 
upward may be called fairly prosperous people. And 
the tendency which we may all of us observe in ourselves 
is, so far as we have any kind of success, to forget the 
extraordinary opportunities which just such groups of 
people as we are have had, and to think that we ourselves 
have earned and attained this success and prosperity, 
and that the people who have not succeeded, there must 
be something wrong in them, they are not the kind of 
people that we are. I heard directly a piece of snobbery 
just like this, only within a week, from very excellent 
Unitarian people. 

Now, you say, What has this to do with temperance ? 
Why, it has just this to do with temperance, that the 
attitude of our people with reference to the subject of 
temperance is an admirable illustration of this want of 
sympathy. Why, only within a few weeks, in a genial 
little editorial note in the Christian Register, in a humor- 
ous list of the cranks that infest the office of that journal, 
the temperance reformer figured. We smile at that. 
Any one might have said that in his jocose mood. 

Mr. BATCHELOR.—I never said it. [Laughter]. 

Mr. DoLe.—No one ever accused you of saying it, 
but it was said just the same, and I use it not because I 
have the slightest fault to find with the good friend of 
mine, whoever it was, that said it, not the slightest. 
Tsay I might have said it myself. but whoever said that 
did not say it in a mood of sympathy. When we say 
those things, we do not see with our imagination the files 
of men lining up in the liquor saloon, we do not see the 
sights that are visible in all the large towns in New Eng- 
land Saturday nights and a good many other nights, we 
do not think in the mood when we make that light kind 
of joke of the tragedies that sometimes occur in our own 
homes. The minister with whom I was mostly associated 
for some years after coming into this fellowship, lost a 
son with this very liquor habit. There are just such 


‘tragedies that come occasionally even in our protected 


group of families. But mostly we live so far away that 
we do not think much about it. As a matter of fact, 
as soon as we square around and look at it, we know it 
is a fact,—there is a great evil under the name of the 
liquor habit. I suppose those in this room who might 
think well of the moderate use of alcoholic drinks would 
easily agree that the drink bill in excess of all we ought 
to drink easily exceeds the sum asked by the Japanese 
for their indemnity and refused as unbearable by Russia. 
And, if we compare the figures of the number of deaths 
which might be gotten, covered up often under the name 
of various other diseases, but which were from the drink 
habit, the number of killed and wounded in the course of 
a year by this sort of mischief is not so very much less, 
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I suspect, than the whole number of the Japanese killed 
and wounded; and there is no glory and glamour about 
this kind of death of which we are speaking now. 

Now, then, you may ask, what is there that we can do 
about this? We are standing in the presence of one of 
the great evils that oppress mankind; and there we stand, 
and there it stands, and we mostly pass on unconcerned, 
the larger part of us, all the prosperous people, just ex- 
actly as they passed by the poor fellow by the wayside 
till the good Samaritan came. He had sympathy, and 
the others did not have sympathy for that kind of trouble. 

Now you ask, What can we do about it? What can 
the prosperous people do? They can care about it. 
They can let their sympathies grow: they naturally 
tend to grow. They can use their imagination a little. 
You can help us who are in our little temperance society 
by joining it. You can at least perhaps come to the 
meeting Thursday afternoons and hear your chairman 
and others who will speak to you. You can do a great 
deal more than you think. We generally are accustomed 
to believe that our Unitarian churches stand for leadership 
in all matters of civic and human benefit and welfare. 
But, when the question is asked from correspondents all 
over the country of the Post-office Mission workers, ‘‘What 
do you people think about the temperance cause?’’ 
we are a little in danger of having to say to them that 
we do not think much about it. Now we can change that, 
and we can make it certain that this progressive body of 
churches think a great deal about it, and care about every 
subject through which human welfare can be in any 
way increased. We can make it clear that all our min- 
isters are leaders to be called upon and to be depended 
upon in every movement in their community through 
which this great evil can in any way be lessened. I care 
very little how; all I ask for is your care, and your in- 
terest, and your sympathy, and the increase of your 
humanity. [Applause.] 
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The International Council. 


BY C. W. WENDTE, SECRETARY. 


There has recently been held, during the closing days 
of last month (August 28-31), the third Congress of the 
International Council. This time it met in the ancient 
city of Geneva, Switzerland, the cradle of the Protestant 
Reformation among French and English speaking 
nations, and once the seat of John Calvin’s austere gos- 
pel and personality. Here, too, Michael Servetus, one 
of the earliest Unitarians, was put to death, the victim 
of Calvin’s intolerance. A wonderful change in religious 
sentiment has taken place in this ancient centre of Protes- 
tant orthodoxy. Our Congress was cordially invited 
and handsomely entertained by a large local committee, 
consisting of prominent representatives of the civic, 
mercantile, educational, and religious life of Geneva. 
The venerable cathedral, the university buildings, and 
civic edifices were freely placed at our disposal. The chief 
magistrates of the city, the theological faculty of the uni- 
versity, the Protestant synods, the liberal Catholics, 
vied with each other in providing for our comfort and 
pleasure. When, returning from an excursion on the 
lovely lake of Geneva, we saw the towers of the ancient 
cathedral illuminated in our honor, we felt it to be a 
symbol of this universal good will toward us, which had 
literally ‘“‘painted the town red” in the fervency of its 
welcome. 

I cannot undertake, in the few minutes assigned me 
on this programme, to give any detailed account of this 
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Congress. Behold, is it not written in last week’s and 
this week’s Christian Register, a journal which every 
good Unitarian reads, or ought to read? I can only 
report that it was a most notable gathering, and quite 
equal in interest to those which preceded it. An encour- 
aging feature was the large number of liberal organiza. 
tions which sent us official delegates, some fifty associ- 
ations, other than churches, being thus represented. 
Among these was the influential. Protestantenverein of 
Germany, which for the first time declared its adhesion 
to us. England sent a body of 200 delegates, France 70, 
Holland 30, and the United States 34. Among the not- 
able persons participating were Prof. Pfleiderer of Berlin, 
Pastor Charles Wagner of Paris, Father Hyacinthe, 
Prof. J. E. Carpenter of England, Rabbi Levy of Dijon, 
France, Prof. E. Montet, dean of the Theological School 
of Geneva, Prof. Nath Sen of Calcutta, Rev. Messrs. 
Minot J. Savage, C. E. St. John, and S. J. Barrows, E. D. 
Mead, Esq., and President Southworth, of the United 
States. 

It was an inspiring incident when two hundred British 
and American Unitarians pilgrimaged to the expiatory 
monument to Servetus, recently erected by French and 
Swiss Calvinists in Geneva, and laid a wreath of homage 
upon it. 

But to some of us the supreme moment of the Congress 
was when our American delegate, Rev. M. J. Savage, 
stood in John Calvin’s pulpit in the cathedral of Geneva, 
and before an international audience preached his virile 
gospel of reverent free thought and unbounded tolerance. 

As he concluded his eloquent exposition of the religion 
of the twentieth century, I saw, as in a vision, John 
Calvin’s ghost, in Genevan gown and bands, standing 
beside him with face and hands uplifted, not in horror 
or denunciation, but in the attitude of approval and 
benediction, as if he would say, ‘‘Behold mine anointed, 
who utters my present belief, in whom is my delight.” 

And now, my friends, it is ‘‘up to us,’’ as the expres- 
sive phrase has it, to do our part in this mutual enter- 
tainment and hospitality. Thrice now the International 
Council of Unitarians, our American offspring, has met 
in European countries. ‘Thrice the American delegates, 
whom you sent abroad to convey your greetings and 
represent you in the Congress, have enjoyed the lavish 
entertainment of their foreign hosts. In the opinion 
of the International Council itself it is now the privilege 
of the United States to reciprocate these courtesies, and 
provide for the next session of the Congress on American 
soil in 1907. 

In the judgment of all concerned the ideal place in 
which to hold this meeting in 1907 is Boston, which 
with its large array of Unitarian churches and organiza- 
tions, and the wealth and generosity of its laity, could 
best undertake the adequate entertainment of our guests 
from abroad, and would also give them a favorable im- 
pression of our Unitarian church life. 

The American Unitarian Association was ready to 
become the instrument of this hospitality, and to extend 
to the Congress at Geneva a cordial invitation to meet 
in Boston under its auspices in May, 1907. The Asso- 
ciation intended, in such a case, to curtail its own annual 
convention to a single day’s session, and to give up the 
rest of Anniversary Week to the International Council 
meetings. 

It appeared, however, on consultation with our friends 
and fellow-workers abroad, that it would be practically 
impossible for them to come to the United States in 
May. The university professors have their college 
examinations and the preachers their church work to 
prevent their absenting themselves in the spring. They 
could, and would, however, very gladly come in the fall 
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of the year, and as late as the last of September. Now 
we cannot ask the American Unitarian Association to 
atrange and finance two conventions in a single year. 
There is but one way out of our dilemma. It is to rely 
on the enlightened interest and generous sympathy 
of this National Conference of Unitarian Churches, and 
ask it to extend to its international ally a hospitable 
invitation to meet with it at its next session in 1907, 
and to surrender to it a large share of the programme 
for that meeting. Furthermore, it is suggested that 
the next session of this Conference be held in Boston, 
and that the American Unitarian Association be asked 
to unite with it in the conduct of the International meet- 
ings and the invitation and entertainment of our guests. 

The Unitarians of the United States have created two 
great agencies for proclaiming and extending their prin- 
ciples. 

The first is the American Unitarian Association, rep- 
resenting its vested interests, its publication work, and 
its missionary activities, the executive arm of our lib- 
eral cause. 

The second is this National Conference, which represents 
the Unitarian churches of America assembled for mutual 
counsel and fellowship. 

_. To these has now been added, by our initiative, a 

third great agency for the dissemination of our beliefs 
and the extension of our influence,—the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals. This 
is the organ of our larger international sympathies and 
our fraternal relations with other religious bodies the 
world over. 

All these agencies are needed for the full expression of 
our Unitarian faith and purpose. Each has its own 
part of the work to do. May they labor unitedly and 
harmoniously to. make actual our vision,—the better 
time coming when all men everywhere shall know the 
joy of “pure religion and perfect liberty!” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Home Hospitals. 


The remarkable convention, which was held last week 
in Boston, of the superintendents of hospitals from all 
parts of the United States, called attention to the ad- 
vance which has been made in the public estimation as 
to the value of hospital treatment. It is to be hoped 
that such assemblies and the attention by the State as 
a State to public institutions of this character may bring 
about farther amelioration in the habits of the people 
themselves. 


As late as Charles Dickens’s first visit to America, the - 


recognition of the duty of the people organized as a 
State to take care of the blind, the deaf, or the insane, 
was a novelty to him. To any New Englander who had 
grown up in a civilization based on the principle that 
every man must bear his brother’s burden there was 
nothing remarkable about this. Indeed, I think that 
many readers of Dickens’s ‘‘American Notes” were sur- 
prised that he was surprised. He was surprised because 
in a feudal government like that of England, which is, 
after all, aristocratic to this day, insane asylums and 
institutions for the blind were all maintained by private 
or separate organizations. Even the Church of Christ 
as an organization had abandoned that care of the blind 
and deaf and those possessed with devils which it would 
have attempted in the days of Becket. 


ba 
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I think that our Civil War did a great deal to relieve 
our country from a sort of prejudice which in earlier 
times attached itself, particularly among uneducated 
people, to the care of the sick in hospitals. You some- 
times find a trace of these prejudices now, but this is 
always among very foolish people who have inherited 
the prejudices of another generation. I can myself re- 
member, however, the time when the head of a family 
would apologize to you if he had sent his son or his 
daughter to a public hospital. The man did not know— 
what in every case was undoubtedly true—that in a 
public hospital the intelligent care of his child was much 
more certain than in any treatment possible in his own 
home. It was matter of course that a blind child 
should be sent to a blind asylum. It was matter of 
course that an insane patient should be sent to an in- 
sane asylum. But, if a man sent his child to a hospital 
because she was sick, he felt as if he must excuse him- 
self or apologize. 

I think that the Civil War did a great deal to open 
people’s eyes in this matter. A great number of women 
of the very best we had in New England volunteered to 
go to the scene of war as hospital nurses. There they 
met a great number of accomplished physicians, fre- 
quently young men, quick with the best life of modern 
medical science. Nurses and physicians working, let us 
say, with the inspiration of such people as Florence 
Nightingale, Mary Livermore, Dr. Bellows, and the rest 
of the Sanitary Commission, were, from the beginning 
of the war to the end of it, improving the hospital ser- 
vice of the United States armies. 

An effect of this work which extended far beyond 
battlefields or army hospitals was the gospel, as you 
might call it, which these accomplished women brought 
home with them. By the time they returned to their 
homes, they knew that the average sick service of a hos- 
pital is better than the average service of a sick-room in 
the millions of homes in America. They knew that the 
average home of America is arranged, you may say cal- 
culated, for health. Domestic service, the warmth of 
apartments, ventilation, cooking, are arranged under the 
supposition that people are to be well and strong in such 
rooms. When serious sickness comes, the average home 
is not provided for it. These nurses knew that a well- 
equipped hospital can render service which the average 
home cannot render. Once and again, in my own per- 
sonal experience, I met with these ladies themselves 
who expressed to me the earnest wish that, if in her own 
case one needed medical care, she might be taken to this 
or that hospital where she would be sure of the best 
resources of our time for her relief. 

I said to the Odd Fellows’ Convention, which met here 
in 1898 -— 

‘‘Without going farther, I will say, then, that here is 
one of the points to which the public must soon address 
itself,—the establishment of what I call home hospitals 
in every neighborhood, so near each home that no one 
need feel that his wife or his child has been sent into 
exile, because at the first sign of difficult or dangerous 
illness she has been removed where she can benefit by 
the best science of the time.” 

I think it would be a good plan if every large and 
well-to-do church in a great city had its own home hos- 
pital with an established staff of physicians and nurses. 
I should be glad if, in connection with every such large 
church, there were its own homes for old men and for old 
women; but I think that, the first time any one left me 
a large comfortable house to do with it whatever J chose, 
I should give it to the South Congregational Church of 
Boston, for the establishment of a home hospital. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 
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Literature, 
The Upton Letters,* 


There are certain writings about which 
one is inclined to use adjectives only strictly 
appropriate to what is enjoyed by the sense 
of taste. Thus St. Agnes’ Eve is delicious 
in its pure sensuousness. For a very dif- 
ferent reason, Owen Seaman’s parodies 
titillate the intellectual palate. The Etch- 
ingham Letters are delectable. So is this 
book, which we have read and reread, and 
turned over in our mind, as one rolls a pecul- 
iarly sweet morsel on the tongue, to get its 
delicious flavor. There has been nothing 
so good of its kind since The Etchingham 
Letters, which it slightly resembles, with 
rather less of wit, but no less of real charm 
and humanity. Its author has what some 
one said George Eliot possessed, ‘“‘the wis- 
dom of benevolence and the benevolence 
of wisdom.” Apparently written by a mas- 
ter in a boy’s school in England, these 
letters contain some of the wisest suggestions 
we have ever seen as to the treatment of 
that very difficult problem,—the human 
boy. Arnold of Rugby, though evidently 
a very different kind of master from T. B., 
could not have approached his subject more 
judiciously. This man knows his boy well. 
Apparently rough and inaccessible, often 
really shy of showing his best nature, hat- 
ing anything like a pose, too often regarding 
all intellectual work as a bore, and only 
serious about his sports, how can this seem- 
ing monstrosity be helped at the time when 
he most needs help? But, assuredly, he 
is not the wholly brutal thing Kipling makes 
him in Stalky and Co., nor are his teachers 
the arrant bullies or prigs to be found in 
that dreadful story. And then the poor 
schoolmaster himself,—after all how human 
he is, and how pathetic his position! ‘Too 
often set one side from the world of men, 
and regarded by his little subjects as a bore, 
how can he be kept from eating his heart 
out? Of all these things T. B. writes in 
words that draw blood. ; 

The letter on the right kind of services 
for the school chapel is worth a hundred 
average sermons by “‘well-meaning”’ preach- 
ers who do not know “‘what is in man” or 
in boy. ‘This same human touch is delight- 
fully present in the writer’s portrayal of 
certain persons who visit the school,—Mr. 
Welbore, James Cooper, et 1d omne genus. 
Yet there is no real cruelty in these sharply 
lined etchings. Their author knows that 
he himself may be as much of a bore to 
them as they are to him,—a salutary re- 
flection for all of us! The description of 
the evening service in the cathedral, and the 
letter on the ‘‘Venite” are fine bits of gen- 
uine (and not perfunctory) religious writing. 
They stir the heart. Here is religion to 
make a man feel religious. The bits of 
landscape in those letters where “the school- 
master is abroad” are full of magic, working 
the spell upon us of pleasant country sights 
and scenes,—the quiet old manor houses, 
the sleepy English villages. There are ad- 
mirable pieces of literary criticism scattered 


*Tur Upron Letters. By T. B. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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through these pages, notably the judg- 
ments on Scott, Cardinal Newman, Herbert 
Spencer, Mark Pattison, Kipling, Charlotte 
Bronté, and several modern English novel- 
ists. We venture to say that no recent 
critic has written better things on these sub- 
jects than T. B. What can be truer than 
to say of Spencer, ‘‘He sits like a dry old 
spider, spinning his philosophical web, with 
a dozen avenues of the soul closed to him, 
and denying that such avenues exist”! Or 
to point out “the uplifting hopefulness of 
Jane Eyre, the Christlike power of recogniz- 
ing the ardent spirit of love behind gross 
faults of both the animal and the intellectual 
nature’! The criticisms of George Mere- 
dith and Mrs. Ward are just and acute. Of 
the latter he says, ‘‘Mrs. Ward’s novels, 
in fact, seem to me the high-water mark 
of what great talent, patient observation, 
and faithful work can do; but the light does 
not quite shine through.” 

We confess to having been startled at the 
severe judgment of T. E. Brown, whose 
letters and poems (to speak romantically) 
we love. But, as Thoreau says, perhaps 
we should most ardently applaud those 
sentiments which differ from our own, as 
it is those which set us thinking, and make 
us show our reasons for the faith that is in 
us. In brief, T. B. thinks Mr. Brown too 
often in his letters assumes a pose. He has 
also ‘‘a dreadful jargon of his own.’ He is 
like ‘“‘an elderly, heavily-built clergyman 
amusing himself in a public place with a 
skipping-rope, to show what a child of nature 
he is.” ‘Though there is an element of truth 
here, this judgment seems on the whole un- 
just. We are sure that Brown never con- 
sciously posed. A pose means affectation, 
and certainly there was no affectation in that 
large, sweet, and wholesome nature. There 
was ‘‘a jargon.” Brown loved odd, fan- 
tastic expressions. Certain Manxlocutions 
struck him as funny, and he used them. 
They do not amuse T. B. Well, perhaps 
there is nothing that so separates us as the 
things we laugh at, and—others do not! 
But, says this writer,—and with this we 
cordially agree,—‘‘when he was quite seri- 
ous and simple, he wrote beautiful, quiet, 
wise letters,-dealing with deep things in a 
dignified way.” 

It is understood that the author of The 
Upton Letters is Arthur C. Benson, the son 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was for a long time a master of one of the 
houses in Rugby, and has just been called 
to a fellowship in Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘Those who know Mr. Benson’s de- 
lightful essays and thoughtful poems will 
not be surprised at the richness and critical 
acuteness of this new volume. ‘The series 
of articles in course of publication in Corn- 
hill, ‘‘From a College Window,” are said to 
be by the same writer. If they have a tithe 
of the mingled beauty and wisdom of these 
letters, we shall await their publication in 
book form with the greatest interest. For 
here, in truth, is an unusual and distinctive 
gift. ‘To be pensive,” he says somewhere, 
“not sentimental, is the joy of later life.” 
He has certainly fulfilled his own most 
difficult ideal. These delightful letters are 
often ‘“‘pensive,’—that good old word of 
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the eighteenth century, which has unfor- 
tunately passed a little into the list of ‘‘dam- 
aged phraseology,”—but, rare adventure! 
he has steered clear of the dreadful whirlpool 
of sentimentality, which too often swallows 
up less wise, or—as humor is always a sav- 
ing grace—less humorous spirits. 


THE JUDGMENT OF Paris. By Peter Fan- 
del. Boston: Poet-lore Company. $1.25. 
To break a butterfly on a wheel is a poor 
business. But, on the other hand, to have 
the beautiful old Greek myth retold in com- 
monplace modern prose is hardly to be en- 
dured. In its degree it i$ like degrading the 
noble King James version of the Bible to 
a ‘‘twentieth-century” colloquialism, with- 
out any possible excuse for this latter per- 
formance. If this drama should be written 
at all, it should be written in verse, though 
we shudder to think what, in Mr. Fandel’s 
hands, that verse might be! Parts of this 
drama read like a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
though we do not understand that the au- 
thor meant to be amusing. The opening 
scene is “‘a cosey nook on a shoulder-like - 
projectionof Mount Ida.”’ A “‘cosey corner”’ 
for the gods is certainly ‘‘up-to-date!” 
Their language is ditto: ‘“‘Ginone: Why, if 
I see rightly, it is Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods! Come, Paris, let us avoid him.” 
When Pallas makes her little bid for the 
golden apple, G{none says “‘from her hiding- 
place, in a loud whisper, Give it to her, 
Paris!” evidently in fear lest the more beauti- 
ful Aphrodite shall beguile her quondam 
lover. And this is not the worst. “‘ Hermes: 
There being no further need of my services, 
I will depart. Hera (sarcastically),’’—as 
A. Ward said parenthetically, ‘This is 
writ sarcastic!””—‘‘Yes, and with thee take 
our compliments for thy brilliant manipu- 
lation of this affair.’ As the cook said: 
“Compliments passes when quality meets,” 
and there is apparently the same gracious 
badinage among the gods. Hera, out of her 
wide experience with Jupiter, warns CEnone 
of Paris’s probable desertion, adding, ‘‘Oh, 
I know these men!” The curtain of the first 
act falls on these superb lines: ‘‘ Hera: Come 
let us proceed. Pallas: Yes, let us proceed; 
for in procedure only lies success.” ‘The 
“realism”’ of the race-scene is added to— 
thus incidentally ‘‘adding to the gayety of 
nations’’—by such Greco-Yankee phrases 
as ‘‘Have you heard the latest? You don’t 
say so!” A vivid effect occurs in the talk 
of the citizens: ‘‘Was not the child duly 
disposed of?” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘Then why should 
herefer to that?” ‘‘ Several: Yes, why should 
he refer to that?”’ It sounds like a chorus 
from ‘‘Pinafore.” Priam says of Cassan- 
dra’s appearance, that she is “doubtlessly 
making a public spectacle of herself, as usual.” 
She probably was, as later she asks for 
“some wine: wine may dissolve the rigidity 
of habit, and bring back my pliancy of self.’ 
Seriously, as Lord Jeffrey said of ‘The Ex- 
cursion” ‘This will never do! It is high 
treason against beauty, against art, even 
against common sense.” Mr. Fandel has 
apparently read nothing of Homer but the 
twenty-third book of Pope’s translation of 
the Iliad, for which he politely makes ac- 
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knowledgment. Let him read Alfred J. 
Church’s Stories from Homer, and see what 
are real dignity and beauty 


Tue Younc Section Hanp. By Burton 
E. Stevenson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co, 
$1.50.—This is a fine book for a boy’s read- 
ing, not so much because it tells of exciting 
events, as because it impresses a reader 
anew with the honor and beauty of simple, 
heroic, seldom-remembered deeds of men 
who do their duty as a matter of course, 
shunning no danger and expecting no re- 
ward. One chapter tells the story of a rail- 
road wreck, in which no lives were lost and 
which had nothing spectacular about it; but 
the labors of the men who cleared the track 
is told with a graphic force of description 
that makes it unforgettable. Moreover, 
it is all true, just as it is set down; nor is it 
an unusual experience. For the rest, the 
story of a boy’s bravery and pluck is also 
well told, and the book is likely to become 
a favorite. 


The Magazines, 


The Delineator for October, while not for- 
getting its main purpose of advising its read- 
ers about new things in gowns and hats, 
contains several interesting articles which 
substantiate its claim to be a literary pro- 
duction as well as a recorder of fashions, 
Helen M. Winslow supplies Part III. to her 
reminiscences “‘At Spinster Farm.” Clifton 
Johnson’s “Sketches of Travel” describe 
the country of Lorna Doone. ‘The interest of 
“The Lucky Piece,’ Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
serial story, continues unabated, while 
Gabrielle Jackson begins ‘Sunlight and 
Shedow,”’ a story for girls. These items 
give only a hint of the large number of arti- 
cles and writers represented in the number. 


The International Quarterly for October 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.) offers some forcible 
articles on questions of insurance and munic- 
ipal ownership, besides other papers of inter- 
est. ‘Public Ownership in New York”’ 
is treated of by Edward B. Whitney, a 
member of the New York State Tenement- 
house Commission, ‘‘The Chicago ‘Trac- 
tion Question” is handled by Clarence S. 
Darrow, counsel for Mayor Dunne in munic- 
ipal traction affairs, and author of the story, 
An Eye for an Eye, published by Fox, Duf- 
field & Co. Robert G. Munroe, commis- 
sioner of Gas and Lighting under Mayor Low, 
writes of “Lighting and Water Service in 
New York.” Charles A. Conant, treasurer 
of the Morton Trust Company, New York, 
contributes a paper on ‘‘The Concentration 
of Financial Power.’ There are also an 
appreciation of Robert Hawker, ‘“‘The Vicar 
of Morwenstow,” by Paul E. More, of the 
New York Evening Post, and a second 
essay on “English Miracle Plays” by 
Prof. Charles Mills Gayley of the Univer- 
sity of California, Other articles are: ‘‘The 
Supremacy of Greek Art,” by Prof. Adolph 
Furtwangler of Berlin, one of the greatest 
living archeologists; ‘‘Business Methods in 
China,” by Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor of 
political economy at Cornell University; 
‘*The Next Step in Life Insurance,” by Er- 
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nest Howard, financial editor of the Spring- 
field Republican; ‘‘The Mythologies of the 
Indians,” by Franz Boaz, curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History; and 


a regular instalment of ‘‘The Times and the 
Manners,” 


Literary Notes. 


“A novel written in a style that announces 
another Western centre of genuine distinc- 
tion’’—such is the comment of a literary 
centre of national reputation who read the 
manuscript of The Ballingtons by Frances 
Squire, to be published early in October by 
Little, Brown & Co. It isa story that treats 
a fresh and vital theme. The main inter- 
est centres in the spiritual awakening of 
Agnes Ballington, her struggle for the rights 
of the soul, and the steady involvement of 
other homes and other individuals. The 
growth of a tragic climax of profound ethi- 
cal and practical significance is worked out 
with daring logic, and its solution is bold 
and unmistakable. The author of The 
Ballingtons is in private life Mrs. Frances 
Squire Potter, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, and well known in educational circles 
in the North-west. 


The next volume in Putnam’s Crown The- 
ological Library is to be an anonymous 
work, entitled The Religion of Christ in the 
Twentieth Century. The keynote of this 
treatise is given in this saying of Lessing’s: 
“The Christian religion has been tried for 
eighteen centuries, and the religion of Christ 
remains to be tried.” The distinction made 
between the Christian religion and the relig- 
ion of Christ is that the former includes a 
combination of ideas, the idea of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, the idea of doctrine, and, 
as an adjunct, the idea of a way of life. The 
religion of Christ, on the other hand, con- 
sists in a way of life alone. A particularly 
striking feature of this book is a brilliant 
and fair-minded examination of three rep- 
resentative Christian denominations, the 
Roman Catholic, the Episcopal, and the 
Unitarian. The work is not controversial, 
but rather a plea for the religion of Christ. 
It represents the conviction of a sincere mind, 
characterized by a sweet, gentle reasonable- 
ness, broad culture, and general wisdom. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Philippine Islands. By Fred W. Atkinson. 
x From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Shipwrecked on Greenland. By Arthur R. Thompson, 


1-50. 

Heroes of Iceland. By Allen French. $1.50. 

Under the Lilacs. By Louisa M. Alcott. y. 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. $2. 

Aa School-house in the Woods. By A. G. Plympton. 
1.50. 

From The Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. A memoir by his son. $4. 
Heimweh. By John Luther Long. 

By Mrs. Rodger A. 


Reminiscences of Peace and War. 
Pryor. $2. an 
Southern Italy and Sicily.and the Rulers of the South. 
By Francis Marion Crawford. $3. 
Rational Living. By Henry Churchill King. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
Pinkey Perkins. Just a Boy. By Capt. Harold Ham- 
mond, U.S.A. $1.50. 
Queen Zixie of Ix. By L. Frank Baum, $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Scarlet Pimpernel. By Baroness Orczy. $1.50. 
The Adventures of Harry Rochester. By Herbert Strang. 


$1.50. 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. By D. S. Margo- 
outh. 1.35. : 
Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. $1.25. 
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The American 
Journal of Sociology 


EDITED BY ALBION W. SMALL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1895 


The Only Magazine Published in English Devoted 
Exclusively to the Field ef Seciology 


It is of special interest to professional men. The 
contributors include the best known sociologists in 
Europe and America, who keep its readers fully abreast 
of the times upon all debatable social relations—politi- 
cal, economical, educational, and religious—as well as 
upon those problems of social amelioration which are 
popularly and erroneously supposed to constitute the 
sole scope of sociology. 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


In the interests of our patrons arrangements have 
been made for many combinations of this journal with 
books and other periodicals. The book list includes 
such works as Smali’s General Sociology, How- 
ard’s Matrimonial Institutions, Ross’ Social 
Centro! and Foundatiens of Sociology, etc., with 
material savings in comparison with prices through 
other channels. The following is an example of the 
opportunities which we are offering for a list of period- 
icals covering a wide range : 


American Jourral of Sociology 
Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 

Woman’s Heme Companion 


One Year, $3.75 
(Regular Price, 
$7.00 


OPEN TO NEW AND RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


This is only one of the many combinations we can 
make. Write for particulars regarding others, 


Address Department 12 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave., NBW YORK. 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTarian SuNDAY ScHooL Society, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H: ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $r. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 

RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, posipaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St.. - - - - - Boston 
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The Cat’s Tea-party. 


Five pretty little pussy-cats, invited out to tea, 

Cried: ‘‘ Mother, let us go— oh, do! for good we’ll surely 
be. 

We'll wear our bibs and hold our things as you have 
shown us how,— 

Spoons in our right paws, cups in left, -and make a pretty 
bow; 

We’ll always say, ‘Yes, if you please,’ and ‘ Only half of 
that.’ ” 

“Then go, my darling children,” said the happy mother- 
cat. 

The pretty little pussy-cats went out that night to tea. 

Their heads were smooth and glossy black, their tails were 
swinging free; 

They held their things as they had learned and tried to be 
polite — 

With snowy bibs beneath their chins they were a pretty 
sight. 

But ah! alas for manners good and coats as soft as silk! 

The moment that the little kits were asked to take some 
milk 

They dropped their spoons, forgot to bow, and— oh, what 
do you think? 

They put their noses in the cups and all began to drink! 

Yes, every naughty little kit set up a meow for more, 

Then knocked the teacups over quick and scampered 


through the door. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


How One Boy met Responsibility. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


The midshipmen of His Majesty’s Ship 
Sorcerer were assembled for instruction in 
ordnance and gunnery under the gunnery 
lieutenant, Mr. Kelton. Boys who are 
intended for officers in the English navy 
are taken at a very early age, and some of 
the boys who sat in a semi-circle before Mr. 
Kelton were little fellows who looked as 
if they might just as well have been at home 
with their mothers. 

Suddenly there was an explosion, and a 
cloud of smoke filled the room, Mr. Kelton 
had asked for a demonstration of a certain 
percussion fuse, and for an answer some one 
had thrown a large torpedo. 

“Merrill,” called Mr. Kelton, 
“stand up!” 

The boy, whose face had colored, and who 
looked painfully conscious, stood up. 

“What do you mean, sir,’’ said Mr. Kelton, 
“by such a piece of larking?’”’ 

“Tf you please, sir,” answered the boy, 
“T didn’t throw it.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, who did?” 

A deep silence followed his question, while 
Horace looked around at his companions 
with an eager expression. If Mr. Kelton 
had been watching, he would have seen that 
Harry Lotham fidgeted a little. 

“Merrill,” said Mr. Kelton, ‘‘we’re here 
among officers and gentlemen. No one ad- 
mits having thrown that thing. It was near 
you, and your face betrayed you. I believe 
that you did it.” 

“TI did not, sir,” said Horace, firmly,’ but 
respectfully, 

“That will do. I shall recommend that 
you be given extra duty, and refused liberty 
to go ashore to-night.” 

Horace looked as though he were going 
to cry, but he manfully restrained his tears, 
He had set his heart on that reception, be- 
cause all the officers of the fleet were going, 


sharply, 
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and his uncle and cousins were to be 
there. 

“He'll tell,” said Harry Lotham, when the 
class had been dismissed. 

“No, he won't,” replied Paul Merry- 
weather. ‘‘He isn’t half a bad sort, though 
he is slow.” 

However, Horace did not tell. He fell 
into a bitter mood and wished that he 
were a farmer’s boy. The other boys did 
not enjoy his discomfiture very long, for they 
learned that they too were going to be left 
on board. It was necessary that three or 
four midshipmen be left aboard in charge of 
the ship, especially as she was the flagship 
of the fleet. 

In the afternoon the admiral left the ship 
in his barge, accompanied by his flag offi- 
cers. Horace leaned over the rail and looked 
dismally at the shore, which was not quite 
two miles away. All around the Sorcerer 
lay the other seven ships of the fleet, riding 
calmly at their anchors. 

“Td like to know what I’m going to do 
till midnight,” he muttered. “I think 
I'll turn in early.” 

At five o’clock a breeze suddenly sprang 
up from seaward. 

“We're going to have a summer blow,” 
said Paul Merryweather, who was walking 
the deck. 

“Yes, sir,” said the quartermaster on 
watch; ‘‘and it’s goin’ to blow ’ard, sir, 
you'll see.” 

“You're always croaking,” said Paul. 

“Werry good, sir,’ said the quartermaster, 
walking away and gazing out to sea through 
his spy-glass. 

At 5.30 the whitecaps were beginning to 
roll in thick. At six o’clock there was 
enough sea on to start the whole fleet bobbing 
up and down. The old quartermaster 
shook his head and muttered :— _ 

“T’d be very glad, I would, if them offi- 
cers was aboard wot’s a-comin’ at eight bells, 
fur it’s my werry humble opinion they won’t 
get here then.” 

The wind began to blow in sweeping gusts, 
and the eight vessels began to pitch. Some 
got out second anchors, and Paul, who was 
in charge of the deck, followed this excellent 
example. 

“YT think,’ he said to Harry Lotham, 
“we're in for a smoky sou’-wester of the 
worst sort.” 

“Right you are, Paul,” replied Harry. 
“What a fix we'd be in if the lieutenant didn’t 
get back! In an hour from now the best 
launch in Her Majesty’s navy won’t be able 
to get off here.” 

Paul looked anxious and uncomfortable. 

“This is pretty rough. I don’t want the 
responsibility ”’ 

“‘Soft’s our senior,” exclaimed Harry. 
‘“He’s in command of the ship. What a 
lark!” 

“Tark? Not much,’ answered Paul. 
“‘He’s in command of the whole fleet.’ 

““Why-y-y!” cried Harry. ‘‘That’s so, 
Admiral Sir Horace Merrill, K.C.B. Oh, 
that’s too good!” 

Paul shook his head. The gale was in- 
creasing, and some of the ships were pitch- 
ing heavily. 

“Quartermaster!” called Paul. 
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‘“‘YVes, sir,” answered the man, saluting. 

“Y’m afraid Mr. Kelton will not be able 
to get off.” 

“No, sir, ’e won’t, sir, nor nobody else. 
That sea’s too ’eavy, sir.- They couldn’t 
make ’eadway against it, sir.” 

“How are we holding on?” 

“Werry well, sir, so far.” 

There was a doubtful tone in the quarter- 
master’s voice which alarmed Paul. 

“Harry,” he said, ‘‘go and find Merrill.” 

Harry found Merrill asleep in his state- 
room, 

“Were, admiral!” he shouted, ‘turn out. 
There’s the old scratch to pay. It’s blowing 
a howling gale.” 

“Well, what of it?” said Horace, sitting up. 

“What of it? You’re a sweet admiral. 
Don’t you know you’re in command?” 

“‘Hasn’t Mr. Kelton come back?’ asked 
Horace, with sudden anxiety. 

“Come back? Come on deck and take 
a look.” 

But Horace was already aware from the 
motion of the ship that the weather was 
heavy. He hastened on deck and was dis- 
mayed at the scene. 

“You're in command of the fleet,” said 
Paul. 

Horace turned pale, sat down on an arms- 
chest, and buried his face in his hands. 

It was a sudden and terrible responsibility 
for the boy. Eight splendid warships were 
trying the dangerous experiment of riding 
out a sudden gale, at anchor, with a lee shore 
less than two miles astern of them. If 
any ship parted her chains, she would in all 
probability be a wreck. And this midship- 
man, a boy of fifteen, found himself the 
senior officer on board the flagship. 

“Tf you please, sir,’ said the quarter- 
master, ‘‘the Bumblebee is dragging her 
anchors,” 

Horace sprang to his feet. It was inky 
dark, and he could see nothing except the 
swaying light of the other ships. The 
Bumblebee lad signalled her trouble. 

Harry Lotham said, ‘‘Now, then, ad- 
miral”— 

‘*Silence!”” said Horace, shortly. ‘“‘Boat- 
swain’s mate, call all hands, and up an- 
chors. Quartermaster, signal the fleet to 
get under way and go to sea.” 

Harry nearly fell down with astonishment 
as the boatswain and quartermaster hastened 
to obey these surprising orders. 

“I told you he wasn’t a bad sort,” said 
Paul. 

“My!” exclaimed Harry, “I wouldn’t like 
to be in his shoes when the fleet comes back,” 

For a few seconds the ebony sky was il- 
luminated with-the flashing of signal lights. 
Smoke began to pour out the funnels of 
the eight cruisers, and in half an hour the 
whole fleet went butting the great billows 
out into the open sea, where there was no 
danger of going on a lee shore, 

After thirty-six hours, the gale having 
broken, they steamed back into the harbor 
and anchored in their former stations, Al- 
most as soon as the Sorcerer’s anchor went 
down, the admiral’s barge was alongside, 
and the commanding officer came aboard. 

‘‘Who is the senior officer here?” he said. 

“T am, sir,” said Horace saluting, 
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“Did you order this fleet to go to sea?” 

“Ves, sir,’’? said Horace, meekly. 

There was a breathless silence for a mo- 
ment, and then the admiral extended his 
hand :— 

““My boy, you'll be an honor to your pro- 
fession. You saved the fleet.” 

‘I told you he wasn’t a bad sort,” said 
Paul to Harry, after that young man had 
apologized to Horace and confessed to Mr. 
Kelton.—Abridged from Harper's Young 
People. 


Betty’s Bargain. 


“Every time I want to go anywhere I 
have to play with Ned,” said Betty, putting 
her little brother in his go-cart rather crossly. 
“The other girls can go to pick flowers this 
morning, but I must amuse a tiresome baby 
all the time.” 

“Tt would be very nice not to have a little 
brother,” said mamma, thoughtfully. ‘‘You 
could go where you pleased all the time, and 
a few little chores would not count,” 

“Wouldn’t it?” said Betty, with a smile. 
“Just think of the good times Nell and Grace 
have. I wouldn’t have to leave my new 
story-book so often and hunt playthings 
for Ned if he belonged to some one else.”’ 

“Tl buy him if he is for sale,’”’ said Mrs, 
Turner, who was coming up the walk. ‘‘How 
much do you ask for him?” 

‘“‘A dollar,” said Betty. And to her great 
surprise the visitor took out a fat purse and 
gave her a big silver piece. 

“Run along with the girls and spend 
your money as you please,” said Ned’s new 
mamma, as she took the baby out of the go- 
cart. ‘‘I think I have made a good bargain.” 

“Ti get some oranges and candy and pop- 
corn,” thought Betty as she hurried after 
her friends. ‘‘They are not going very fast, 
and I can catch up after I get the things. 
They’ll be surprised, I guess, to see what I 
bring to the picnic.” e 

The man at the store gave her a small 
basket ; and, when she went away with it filled 
with good things, she had only half her 
money left. “I'll save this much to buy 
the little cart for Neddie,” she said to her- 
self as she ran down the street. ‘‘He wants 
it so bad.” 

‘‘Where did you get all these nice things?” 
asked the girls when they spread their din- 
ners on the big rock in the woods. 

“Mrs. Turner gave me a dollar,” said Betty, 
‘and I spent half of it.” 

“Gave you a whole dollar? What for?” 

**J—I sold the baby,” stammered Betty, 
getting red in the face. 

“Sold Neddie for a dollar? My mamma 
would have given you ten times that much 
if she had known you wanted to get rid of 
him. What did you want the dollar for?” 

“T wanted to buy Neddie a cart and—” 

‘But you can’t get him a cart when he 
don’t belong to you,” said Grace. “I al- 
ways thought you ought to be the best girl 
in the world because you had such a dear 
baby to play with, and here you sold him 
for a dollar.” 

“Do you think—” began Nell, but Betty 
was running home as fast as she could go. 
The goodies were left on the big rock, and 
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all she cared for was to buy back the dear 
little brother. 

“Tf you'll only sell him back to me,” she 
gasped, laying the warm piece of money in 
Mrs. Turner’s hand, “‘I’ll earn lots and lots 
of dollars to pay you. I don’t know what 
made me so wicked.” 

“Well, if you are sure you want him, I 
suppose [ll have to give him back,” said 
Mrs. Turner, with a smile. ‘‘He is a little 
darling, and Isam not surprised to have you 
come after him.” 

“Mrs, Turner said I made a good bargain, 
but I think it was very bad, mamma,” said 
Betty. ‘I hope Neddie will never find out 
how near he came to being Ned Turner in- 
stead of Ned Brown.”—Hilda Richmond, 
in United Presbyterian. 


Gossip. 


“ There goes Marietta 

In her Dolly Varden dress! 
- She thinks that she is better 

Than other folks, I guess! 

She’ll have to learn that feathers fine 
Don’t always make fine birds! 

What's that? She says the same of mine? 
What very unkind words! ”’ 

— Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


For the Christian Register. 
Friends or Enemies. 


BY M. E. M. 


There was so much whispering in the corn- 
field we supposed the wind was blowing, 
making the long blades rustle. We did not 
understand their martial spirit. 

All stood in ranks like soldiers. Each 
wore a tassel proudly on the head, and car- 
tied a blade and pennant,—indeed some 
carried many,—which made the rustling 
so much like whispering. As they all had 
ears, they could easily hear what was said: 
we at a distance could only guess, 

Some of the tallest stalks with largest 
tassels and silvery plumes at each ear looked 
like officers. ‘They asked: ‘“‘What are these 
green stragglers in our midst? They don’t 
stand up and face the music like soldiers, 
but creep slyly over the ground.” ‘‘They 
don’t wear plumes or carry banners.” ‘‘Now 
and then one has a big yellow trumpet, but 
it makes no sound: it looks like a big yellow 
flower.” 

Some replied, ‘‘They are spies.” Some 
said: ‘‘They are deserters from our enemies. 
We must watch them. If they increase in 
numbers or show fight, we must attack 
them.” 

Time passed The corn ranks thinned, 
the tassels withered, the long pennants dried 
and sounded husky. At last they all stacked 
“blades” and ‘‘ears.” 

Then behold, on their parade ground, 
great yellow balls! ‘‘What are these great 
things like cannon balls?” huskily asked the 
seedy corn-stalks. ‘“‘Are they mines, dy- 
namite bombs, or what?” And they all 
shivered in the twilight. We could hear 
them, like the sound of dry leaves. 

These dangerous yellow perils were soon 
piled high by the old stone wall like a fort 
well supplied with ammunition. 
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One night some boys made fierce-looking 
jack-o’-lanterns of some of them, marching 
about the field, striking terror to all who did 
not know them. 

Some one cried out, ‘‘See those fellows 
among the corn stacks with pumpkins on 
their heads!” 

So it was all explained, and these ‘‘ene- 
mies” found out they were akin, as both 
were of the vegetable family, each brave 
in its own line of march, each humane in 
giving food to the hungry, even to “‘insur- 
gent” boys. 

So there was ‘‘Peace.”’ 


Wrong Side Up. 


Jack was cross: nothing pleased him. 
His mother gave him the choicest morsels 
for his breakfast and the nicest toys, but he 
did nothing but fret and complain. At last 
his mother said, ‘‘Jack, I want you to go 
right up to your room, and put on your 
clothes wrong side out.” 

Jack started. He thought his mother 
must be out of her wits. 

“TJ mean it, Jack,” she repeated, looking 
earnestly at him. 

Jack had to obey. He had to turn his 
stockings wrong side out, and put on his 
coat and trousers and his collar wrong side 
out. When his mother came up to him, 
there he stood—a forlorn, funny-looking 
boy, all linings and seams and ravellings—be- 
fore the glass, wondering what his mother 
meant; but he was not quite clear in his con- 
science. 

Then his mother, turning him around, 
said: ‘“This is what you have been doing all 
day, making the worst of everything. You 
have been turning everything wrong side 
out. Do you really like your things this 
way so much, Jack?” 

“No, mamma,” answered Jack, shame- 
facedly. “Can’t I turn them right?” 

“Ves, you may if you will try to speak 
what is pleasant. You must do with your 
temper and manners as you prefer to do 
with your clothes,—wear them right side out. 
Do not be so foolish any more, little man, 
as to persist in turning them wrong side out ,”” 
Ohio W ork. 


‘What’s the matter with the baby?” 
asked a lady of a little girl whose baby brother 
she had understood to be ailing. ‘Oh, 
nothing much,” was the answer. ‘“‘He’s only 
hatchin’ teeth.”—Texas Siftings. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Reflection. 


From a deep spring with tangled weeds o’ergrown 

The poet parts the leaves. If they who pass, 

Bending to look down through the tall wild grass, 

By winds of heaven faintly overblown, 

Should start to see there, dimly in a glass, 

Some face—’tis not the poet’s, but their own. 
—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


The Prison Congress at Budapest. 


BY Leocs -B; 


When one looks back on the week spent 
in the beautiful city of Budapest, during 
the session of the International Prison Con- 
gress, it is not of the luxurious banquets, 
the fairy-like illumination of the Danube, 
the reception in the king’s palace, that he 
thinks, Charming and interesting as they 
were, they fade from the memory beside the 
things of greater importance. The spirit 
of hospitality which ministered to the outer 
man was not to be compared to that spirit 
of hospitality which welcomed the stranger’s 
thought, the wayfarer’s ideal; for strangers 
and wayfarers were the 335 men and women 
of 28 nations who assembled in the stately 
parliament buildings to compare notes and 
devise plans with reference to the devel- 
opment of criminal law, the improvement 
of prison life, the protection of society, and 
the prevention of crime. 

The International Prison Congress meets 
once in five years. This was its seventh 
session, London, Stockholm, Rome, St. 
Petersburg, Paris, and Brussels have been 
the previous places which have welcomed 
it, The organization is made up of dele- 
gates appointed by the governments of the 
adhering countries. One such delegate from 
each country is known as the commissioner 
of that government, and together they form 
the International Penitentiary Commission, 
which is really the executive committee 
of the congress. 

This commission usually meets every 
other year, between the general sessions, 
and lays out the work for the congress, 
There are four sections, on penal law, prison 
administration, and other penological stub- 
jects, with one section devoted to juvenile 
offenders and the prevention of crime. 
Experts on these subjects prepare a series 
of questions relating to them which are 
sent, in French, to each adherent country, 
and answers and reports come back in vari- 
ous tongues to the devoted and accom- 
plished general secretary, Dr: Guillaume of 
Bern, who for thirty-five years has been 
the wise and illuminating centre about whom 
the congress has revolved. Under his guid- 
ance these reports are edited, classified, 
translated into French, and distributed to 
all the affiliated countries. The members 
read them in the quiet of their studies at 
home, and, when the congress meets, the 
entire time is given up to the discussion 
of these carefully prepared reports and to 
taking suitable action with reference to 
them. When, therefore, one hears that 
the International Prison Congress has passed 
such and such a resolution, it does not mean 
that a few enthusiastic prison reformers 
have come together and hastily tossed off 


make up the assembly. 
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certain ideas which a passing audience has 
as hastily adopted. No: it means that they 
are the result of the best thought and con- 
sideration that the men and women of a 
dozen different countries have given to such 
topics. 

Every profession is represented on the 
commission. The law and the gospel, the 
medical man and the army officer, the edu- 
cator, the man from the business side of 
life and the woman from the philanthrop- 
ical, the prison official and the probation 
officer who tries to keep people out of prison, 
Men and women 
meet on equal terms and with mutual re- 
spect. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, mingle in council; and one knows 
not the other’s religious convictions. Dif- 
ferent nationalities forget national differ- 
ences in the higher unity of their work for 
humanity. Thus at the Budapest Con- 
gress the two representatives of their re- 
spective governments were as officially 
considering questions of penology as were 
their countrymen at Portsmouth when they 
were striving for peace. It was to the 
honor of both Russia and Japan that, in 
spite of the fact that they were at war with 
one another, neither forgot to send its envoy, 
that they might reason together on matters 
of public welfare in the great gathering at 
Budapest. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
congress was one favoring the establish- 
ment of children’s courts, It was interest- 
ing to see how like a great wave this idea 
spread through the meeting. The leaders 
had become familiar with it through the 
preliminary reports, which had been made 
by the commissioner for the United States, 
S. J. Barrows, and distributed throughout 
Europe by the United States government, 
The trained minds of those to whom the 
subject was new quickly recognized its pos- 
sibilities, and, if the action of the congress 
could have been at once embodied in a prac- 
tical way, there is not a country round the 
globe that would not have had immediately 
a children’s court. with suitable probation 
officers. Great hopes are entertained of 
a diminution of crime when the juvenile 
element is properly managed. This coun- 
try, where as yet special courts for children 
exist in but a few States, will. have to look 
to its laurels, or far-away lands, like Mexico 
and Japan, will be exercising such care over 
all of their erring children, while many of 
our own States are still indifferent to the 
subject. 

In response to an invitation from Congress 
and from President Roosevelt, the next 
meeting, in 1910, will be held in Washing- 
ton, with Mr. Barrows as president. From 
Budapest to Washington, from 1905 to 
1910, is quite a leap,—a leap not into the 
dark, but into the brighter light that the 
years will reveal. 

Many Americans attended the Budapest 
meeting, considering the long distance. 
Prof. Henderson of Chicago took an active 
part, and Dr. S. A. Knopf of New York made 
an excellent address on tuberculosis in 
prisons. The official language was French. 
When the. congress meets in the United 
States, it will be English. Efforts will be 
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made to bring in South American states, 
so that the word “international” may in- 
clude an even larger number of adhering 
countries. 


The Japanese Army at Play. 


Kuroki’s men worked just as hard to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of the victory of 
the Yalu (May 1) as they did to win it. Not 
being able to go to Japan, they brought 
Japan to Manchuria. A whole corps which 
had been in the field for more than a year 
set out to create, in a bare valley overlooked 
by bare hillsides, an illusion of Japan at 
spring-tide, all green and parklike. 

In Japan carp swim up cataracts—in 
fables. When they reach the top, they be- 
come beautiful dragons. That is the na- 
tional example of the reward for persever- 
ance which takes the place of the story of 
Robert Bruce and the spider which we read 
in our school-books. One of the brigades, 
as its part in the battle of deception, built 
both the carp and the waterfall. For more 
than a mile, and then up the steep slope 
which was the scene of their composition, 
they brought pine boughs to form the sides 
of the channels, the overhanging verdure of 
crags and of rocky islets. The foaming 
torrent was made by bolts of cotton laid in 
waves that half-submerged the leaping fish, 
seventy-five feet long, which had cotton 
crescents for its scales. A mile away the 
illusion was excellent, especially if you half- 
closed your Occidental eyes, which are always 
seeing scaffolding and the prompter’s box. 

You had to do the same with the dragon- 
fly on the next hill,—a dragon-fly with wings 
50 feet long and beaten-out ration-meat tins 
for its gigantic eyes. You had to do the 
same in order to realize the Big Lion (prop- 
erly spelt with capitals). The holes of his 
nostrils, some 15 feet wide, were made with 
matting. Their fleshy part was soldiers’ red 
blankets; for he was a fierce Japanese lion, 
just now ina red fury. His mane was made 
of evergreens on the summit of a rocky es- 
carpment. Five hundred yards away more 
evergreens were formed into a lashing tail. 

Gen. Fujii the chief, and the other mem- 
bers of the staff entered into the outline of 
the effects and the organization of the fétes 
with the same gusto with which they have 
outmanceuvred the Russians on many fields. 
Young forests of pines and of wild cherry- 
trees were literally transplanted, and walks 
and arbors set among them. A gentle slope 
was levelled for the approach to the altar. 
Beyond it a statue of Gen. Kuroki on horse- 
back—a good imitation of bronze—looked 
down on the scene, with a hanging iris garden 
at his feet. From the altar led two avenues, 
—even provided with conduits where they 
crossed gullies,—levelled with as much care 
as if they were meant for a generation’s 
traffic instead of a day’s merry-making. 
One of the avenues led into the little village 
of Piau-chi-tun, which had been Kuroki’s 
headquarters since the battle of Mukden. 
It had a garlanded bridge, a huge evergreen 
arch, and, what takes the place of an arch 
in Japan, a tortz, which, in this instance, 
was formed of Chinese matting covered with 
cotton cloth. Lining both avenues were 
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alternate pine and blossoming cherry-trees, 
‘and set between them transparencies made 
by soldier artists. Venerable, hoary-headed 
Fuji, the most painted mountain in the 
world, was there, of course, and scenes both 
at home and at the front. 

The humor of other draughtsmen ran to 
cattoons. An example was a portrait of 
Linevitch, done without lifting pencil from 
paper. “One stroke is enough for Line- 
vitch,’”’ said the cartoon. A second cartoon 
showed the glorious Japanese dragon-fly on 
top of the Russian eagle, which, in turn, had 
its elaws in the back of China, while a cock 
(Korea) was standing disinterestedly at one 
side, as if waiting to see whose pot it was 
to be boiled in. 

On the plain, out of the earth of the dreary 
kao-liang fields, whose never-ending stubble 
is as the sands of the desert, had sprung little 
Japanese gardens such as you see from one 
end of Japan to the other. Miniature lakes 
were set in miniature landscapes, and a foun- 
tain played among the beds of imitation 
iris. The night before the féte millions of 
imitation paper flowers, which had been 
fashioned in the leisure hours of camp with 
the skilfulness of Parisian shop-girls, were 
brought in great baskets, and, fastened to 
the twigs of the transplanted trees which 
had not yet unfolded their buds, made the 
groves and lanes of cherry and plum blos- 
soms, 

It is as natural for the soldiers of this 
ever-victorious army to do these things as 
it is for them to fight. The inconsistency, 
as it seems to us who have settled deeply into 
the ruts of the steam age, would have been 
less palpable to some of our ancestors of 
medieval ‘times, who one day went forth 
tu slash at their enemies regardless of quar- 
ter, and on another day devoted themselves 
to-such trivialities of manners and polite ac- 
complishments in the presence of ladies as 
are now practised only by a few social butter- 
flies. Those tourists ‘doing’ Japan, who 
cannot yet regard the toy-land as the home 
of the gamest and most enduring of warriors, 
might have seen here the same men who sat 
for hours fashioning the petals of an iris 
blossom stripped to a breech-clout and de- 
voting their strong limbs with primeval 
fury to winning a prize in a wrestling tourna- 
ment. 

The elements were unkind to the paper 
flowers, however. One of those dust storms 
which rage across the plain and sweep down 
the valleys of the foothills reminded the new- 
comers how foreign were they and all their 
arts to the land. Were the population of 
Japan transferred to Manchuria, many groves 
would break the force of the winds. But 
this dust storm had its religious significance. 
The Japanese have a saying that a storm 
during a ceremony in honor of the dead 
means that their souls will return to the 
earth. The altar with the squared and 
planed pine post at its head was erected, as 
it always is on such occasions, in tribute to 
the comrades who have fallen. 

With the performance of the simple Shin- 
toist ritual we have all become familiar by 
long presence with the army. But not be- 
fore had it been followed by such elaborate 
festivities. All officers of the corps who 
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could be spared from duty stood on the little 
hillside, not with their heels locked together 
and bodies rigidly erect, but more at ease 
than European officers on such an occasion. 
Such of the troops as could march from their 
stations and back in a day were drawn up 
on the plain. The gray-haired priest ex- 
orcized the evil spirits by waving his staff 
of white paper streamers; he and his fellow- 
priests blessed the offerings of food; and 
each officer, in the order of his rank, laid a 
sprig of evergreen on the altar. In that 
year which had elapsed since the first vic- 
tory on land this army had fought at Mo- 
tienling, Yangtzuling, Liau-yang, the Sha-ho, 
and Mukden, ‘Three out of four of the origi- 
nal muster had been wounded or killed. To- 
day the gaps were filled again by reservists 
and recruits. One wondered how many of 
these must fall before peace comes. 

When the troops marched away and 
stacked their rifles, the festivities began. 
A procession came out of the village. It 
was led by a troop of cavalry dressed as 
samurai warriors, with the scales of their 
armor cut from gilded biscuit tins. The 
warriors had their improvised two-handed 
swords, their quivers of arrows, and their 
helmets swung over their shoulders, just as 
they are in the drawings which have be- 
come a part of the art treasures of the world. 
That quiet-spoken commander of the most 
matter-of-fact of armiés (whose officers, even 
after all their victories, have no swagger), 
once wore this equipment and was reared 
in its school. But, when he changed to a 
khaki blouse, he rid himself of the old- 
fashioned notions that went with the cuirass. 
We Occidentals, who owe our change to 
gradual evolution, still maintain many 
prejudices which in all our armies clog the 
wheels of efficiency. 

If the general would not have felt at home 
in these days in a samurai armor, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that he felt very much 
at home when he was watching the wrestling 
of his soldiers turned actors in classic plays. 
A nation may not get a new set of folklore 
stories or classic heroes or a new expression 


of art which is natural to it in a day. This: 
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army that fights in a European way and 
wears European clothes enjoyed itself in a 
thoroughly Japanese way. After the samu- 
rai cavalry came the floats, expressive each 
in its way of some idea, as a man with a 


|scythe or a woman with scales is to us. 


Soldiers had made up as samurai, retainers, 
scholars, pilgrims, priests, artisans, farmers, 
and coolies of the Japanese world, with 
shaven heads and little top knot queues. 
With wigs of their own fashioning, and their 
faces powdered, and beflowered kimonos, 
they played the part of women, whose strides 
were more like those of the soldier on the 
march rather than the mincing steps of 
tea-house girls. There were Chinese women, 
too; and the foreign world was not for- 
gotten. Miss Jones of Nagasaki, with a red 
blouse, two big red bows on her white skirt, 
and a dream of a bonnet made by the fore- 
most milliner of Piau-chi-tun, was most capri- 
cious, if not entirely captivating, in her 
femininity. There was a foreign minister, 
with a high hat, a frock coat, eye-glasses, 
and cane, and a profound foreign air, who 
had made up his eyes and nose to give an 
Occidental impression. But he was not too 
dignified to join in the dances and the games 
of one of the companies of strolling players 
to which he belonged. 

From ten in the morning until dark, offi- 
cers and men threw themselves into the 
sport with the abandon of the confetti 
throwers at Mardi Gras. Luncheon was 
served in the pine grove on long wooden 
tables laden with Japanese dainties. The 
beefsteak booth was a novelty which we 
owe to the Russians, who in their retreat 
could not drive away their herds of cattle. 
A huge beer bottle made of paper and mat- 
ting advertised afar the particular brand 
which made Asahi famous, for the Japanese 
are becoming a beer-drinking nation. Else- 
where was a field post-office, where every 
one who applied might have a special anni- 
versary day post-card and post it on the 
spot. That was the busiest booth of all. 
The Japanese soldier is a famous letter- 
writer. Those little pieces of pasteboard 
were sent back by thousands to Japan, to 
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tell folk at home and friends of the glorious 
time the authors were having. 

Soldiers built the two theatres, which 
lacked no counterpart of those at home; 
and soldiers in costumes true to the letter and 
of their own making were on the bill. Some, 
of course, had been actors before they came 
to the front. ‘The stages were at the edge 
of the plain. The audience that looked on 
from the slope above saw their ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” their ‘‘Box and Cox,” and 
all their old favorites, the actors playing the 
humorous pieces with peculiar verve. 

Everywhere carefulness to details had 
made the illusion complete. Was there not 
the tall tower with the big drum to call the 
people to the wrestling match, just as there 
has been in Japan from time immemorial? 
And the garb of the umpire, and the four 
poles bound in red and white and slanting 
a little inward, at the four corners of the 
arena, were all according to time-honored 
usage. The umpire took the same stagey 
steps, made the same gestures with his fan, 
and shouted out his decisions in the same 
theatrical voice to which all were accus- 
tomed. Without these essential simulations 
a wrestling match would no more be a wrest- 
ling match than a horse race would be a 
horse race at home with the jockeys dressed 
in tennis flannels. 

The wrestling divided attention with the 
theatres. It was the most comprehensible 
thing to the foreigners. Bout followed bout 
throughout the day, and each one brought 
forth two sturdy men. ‘The audience gave 
to the winner a shout of praise, to a close 
contest a louder one. The vanquished 
smiled over their defeat Japanese fashion, 
as a tule. When a good-sized, overgrown 
youth was thrown clear out of the circle 
with the suddenness of an amateur who 
meets a first-rate professional, even as his 
face came up from the dust I saw him grin- 
ning. He laughed with his adversary, he 
laughed with the audience. What he said 
. in Japanese, properly Englished, was ‘“‘ Did 
I fall or was I pushed?” He was all right, 
he was a good fellow, and the audience told 
him so. 

Another wrestler, a big square-jawed man, 
was rushed by his smaller opponent to the 
edge of the ring and then in a clinch ma- 
nceuvred over the edge. He began to growl 
about a foul, as so many of his kind have 
done in the course of time. Then that audi- 
ence made another sound which was un- 
mistakable. The protester looked up into 
their faces and had nothing more to say; 
and, strangely enough, he had not even the 
“face” to fashion a Japanese smile, which 
was very bad form indeed. There is no 
kicking against the umpire in Japan. 

Whether you have to take your medicine 
from a Russian or from a fellow-countryman, 
a grimace entitles you to several more doses 
of the same mixture. 

Now and then you saw a competitor slip- 
ping back to the dressing tent, the happy 
possessor of one of the prizes. ‘These awards 
in the most Japanese of sports had the name 
of a British firm of shopkeepers in Yoko- 
hama on the wrapping-paper. Not that 
they were made or sold by them. They 
were made by Japanese; but things with a 
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foreign label have the same attraction for 
the Japanese as a Parisian mark on a hat 
has for Occidental women the world over. 
There was little diminution of the audiences 
at the theatres or of those around the mas- 
queraders while the horse races were on. 
The cavalrymen rode with dare-devil dash; 
but their steeds, fleet though they were, did 
not seem in the right setting. ‘The Japanese 
horse, enduring and cantankerous, looked 
natural and in his fit place—with something 
of the artistic effect of the paintings on the 
screens—only when he was in the cavalcade 
of samurai. He is an animal who rears up 
forward and behind, and switches his tail 
and tosses his mane. 

My servant kept pointing to the far end 
of the field and saying, ‘‘Matsushima.” 
Then he would laugh that little inscrutable 
Japanese laugh which is equally character- 
istic of army commanders and parliamentary 
leaders. My Oshima comes from Matsu- 
shima. Finally we went there and saw the 
substitute which a division had created for 
the sea and islands of one of the spots noted 
in the guide-books for its surpassing beauty. 

There was a corner of the little gardens 
which brought home to me most clearly 
what this war means to all,—a scene with 
which all are familiar, many as husbands 
and fathers. Here were the figures of Jap- 
anese women picking irises, while in the 
background was a farmer, and, tugging at 
his hand, was his little boy, who had gone 
to meet him as he returned from the day’s 
toil. 

The emperor, so runs the Japanese idea, 
has given us this paradise—which was made 
by the industrious hands of his subjects— 
to dwell in; and, in return for the happiness 
he gives to us, we must be happy in dying 
for him and for the continued happiness of 
those who follow us. That same skill which 
was devoted to making waterfalls and paper 
flowers, that trick of ready improvisation, 
with the patriotic determination at the back 
of it, will be turned to-morrow into scouting 
the dead spaces in front of the enemy’s 
works and to desperate charges in the 
night. 

But what good is the happy land to the 
man who falls? the casuist may ask. And 
the only answer is that this point of view 
does not win battles or keep the gardens at 
home sacred to your wives and children for 
generations to come.—London Times. 


New York’s Dish-pan Rendezvous. 


One of the picturesque features in Little 
Italy is the Italian housewife on her way 
to and from the underground, bakery, or 
commonwealth kitchen, with the family 
bread in a great pan, gay with a covering 
of scarlet, blue, or green cloth, neatly bal- 
anced on her head. Some of the women 
carry the dough on a long board on their 
heads in place of a pan. Almost every day 
in the week you will see these women thread- 
ing their way through the tangle of street 
life. If you are interested enough to watch 
them, you will see them disappear down 
a narrow flight of steps into a cavernous- 
looking cellar, where there are fifteen or 
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twenty other women and girls, all bearing 
the inevitable pan. In charge of the cellar 
is a man, generally a jolly, white-aproned 
chap, who greets each new-comer with a 
jest which provokes good-natured repartee 
and much laughter. 

The secret of this dish-pan rendezvous 


‘is that the cellar is a bakery for the little 


colony of Italian women who live in its 
vicinity. In Italy the modern stove with 
an oven is entirely unknown: the women 
make their bread, but the baker does the 
baking. Many of the Italians in this coun- 
try live in rooms that are too small to ac- 
commodate a stove, or they often cannot 
afford the fuel required, so they have im- 
ported the Old World custom, and the baker 
is a man of importance in the Italian quar- 
ter. His shop is a gathering-place for the 
good housewives of the neighborhood, and 
there is combined the business of bread- 
baking with the pleasures of a friendly chat — 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Hymn-Books Wanted. 


The First Unitarian Church at Alton, Ill, 
would very much appreciate the gift of a 
few dozen copies of old ‘‘ Unity Hymns and 
Chorals” which are in good condition. 
Please address Rev. George R. Gebauer, 
Alton, Ill. 


— Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


“Scenes in Bookland.” 


The chairman or some member of the. Fair 
Committee will be at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Thursdays during October be- 
tween one and two o’clock, and at other times 
by appointment. 

As it is nearing the time of the “fair,” 
the committee wishes to announce that all 
articles will be gladly received at 25 Beacon 
Street by Miss Mallie J. Floyd, chairman. 
If articles are sent for special tables, please 
mark them. 

The chairmen of the ‘Flower Table” are 
Miss Emily J. Cline, Miss Florence Carter. 

The ‘‘Mystery Table” is to be in charge of 
the Hale Union of Newton Centre. Helpful 
suggestions or articles for the “grab” will 
be gratefully received by the chairman or 
assistant chairman. Address all corre- 
spondence to Miss Marguerite Fellows, chair- 
man, Homer Street, Newton Centre, Mass., 
or Miss Alice Smith, Beacon Street, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

The household table is to represent “In 
Old New England.’ Household articles of 
any kind will be very acceptable. All those 
who would like to help on this table will 
please send in their names and addresses, 
also stating the day on which they prefer to 
help. Address the Chairman, Miss Mary 
G. Stone, 29 Woolson Street, Mattapan, 
Mass, 

The object of the buying committee is to 
purchase articles for those people who are 
unable to attend the Fair. Kindly send 
money and directions on or before October 
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25, 26, and 27 to Miss Maude LL. Young; 


Chairman, 4 Ocean Street, Dorchester, Mass., 
or 25 Beacon Street, Room 11, Boston, Mass. 


Fellowship. 


The gauntlet of the new year is at our 


feet, its challenge ringing in our ears, and the 
stirrup-cup is at our lips. We must ponder 


anew the nature and the purpose of our 


quest ere we again mount to the saddle. 
We must read again the bonds of our broth- 
erhood and sisterhood. 

We are young people united for a religious 
purpose. Fortune has been kind to us. 
Ours is the religious heritage of the liberal 
faith, fetterless save for the bondage of the 
truth and right. To understand this heritage, 
to appreciate it, to appropriate of it what is 
our own, to keep it vital and expansive, 
to express it, is the object for which we have 
banded together. To be its exemplars and 
messengers and bring its freedom and its 
light to the many, many awakening and 
groping minds among the young people in 
every walk of modern life is the object for 
which we have banded together. 

The name of the non-union laborers in 
the Unitarian churches is legion. Too many 
have not yet been persuaded of the need 
and value of united effort. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is the band of 
hundreds of Unitarian young men and 
women who are pursuing their religious 
labors together, ‘The strength of this union 
is the strength of the local unions which 
constitute it, is as much of the strength of 
the individual members of the local unions 
as can be expended in harmony, no greater, 
no less. 

The important factors in the national 
work are the local unions. According to 
their vigor and energy does the strength 
of the national union wax or wane, ‘Those 
who would serve the national union will ex- 
pend their thought and labor in making 
efficient their own unions, ‘The price of 
success is the ceaseless consideration of 
methods. The essential of success is “‘infi- 
nite variety” of method combined with 
steadfast aim. No work permits less rest- 
ing on the oars, less to be taken for granted. 
We deal with alert personalities who must 
be interested, enlisted, enkindled. The ebb 
and flow of life takes away from the unions 
their trained and tried workers. It is not 
wholly a misfortune. New workers and 
leaders must be developed. The impor- 
tant work of the unions is this development 
of individuals. Far better for the work 
to falter and the year to be a comedy of 
errors than to train the few and neglect the 
many though the results be more finished 
and abounding 

We can help the national union by mak- 
ing our own unions active and efficient. We 
can make our own unions active and effi- 
cient by bringing them to an understand- 
ing of the great cause of which they are 
parts, by giving them breadth of purpose 
and fellowship with all who share the same 
labors’ Can we not have a _ neighborly 
year? Cannot each union learn to know 
the unions nearest itself by holding meet- 
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ings with them and, if possible, socials? 
If they are too distant, leaders can be ex- 
changed, or at least papers and greetings. 
Shall we not forward the good work of the 
federations? A sense of fellowship can be 
nurtured in ways like these, and this will 
ensure the spirit which will make the work 
of the national union appeal to the local 
unions. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
appeals first of all at the opening year to 
the unions to cultivate the fraternal spirit, 
and to give their work breadth and their 
workers a true understanding of the majesty 
of the work each is doing for all and all for 
each. When this has been accomplished, 
we shall have willing workers for the local 
unions and for the national work. 

If we are true to our name, we must be 
young, whatever our age; we must be re- 
ligious, yet in no narrow interpretation of 
that word; we must be united in spirit as 
well as in form, as the young people of a 
denomination as well as the young people 
of a local church. Epcar §. WIERS. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Religious services will be resumed at 
King’s Chapel on next Sunday morning, 
October 8, at 10.30. All are cordially in- 
vited. 


The next session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be at Waltham on the after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday, October 25. 
Supper will be served between six and seven 
o'clock, 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, on Monday, October 9, 
at 10,30 AM. Rev. James Sallaway of 
Bedford will preside. The general topic 
for discussion will be ‘‘Impressions of the 
National Conference.”’ Rev. Messrs. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, H. Sumner Mitchell, Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., and Frederic Gill will give 
their estimates of the Conference, Open 
discussion will follow. B. R. Bulkeley, for 
the Executive Committee. 


The autumn meeting of the Worcester 
Conference will be held in Berlin, Mass., 
October 11 and 12. On Wednesday even- 
ing there will be a religious service at 7.45, 
with a sermon by Rev. George F. Pratt of 
Dorchester, On Thursday morning, after 
a devotional service led by Rev. William 
L. Walsh of Brookfield, the session will be 
devoted to the consideration of the report 
of the Missionary Council and the resolu- 
tions presented at the last meeting. In the 
afternoon the Women’s Alliance will be rep- 
resented by its president, Miss Emma C, 
Low, and other workers, The closing ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. Frederick J. 
Gauld of Leominster. 


Meeting of the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions will 
be held at the Newton Centre (Mass.) Uni- 
tarian Church, Sunday, October 8. The 
afternoon session at 4.30 will open with de- 
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votional service, led by Rev. Morgan Millar, 
Newton Centre. After a brief business 
session, short representative papers from 
the several unions will be read. At six 
o'clock two fifteen-minute addresses on 
“Emphasis needed in Religion” will be 
given by Mr. Albert R. Vail, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, and. Rey. John M. Wilson, Lex- 
ington, Mass, At 6.30 luncheon will be 
served by the Hale Union of Newton Centre. 
At the evening session the devotional service 
will be led by Rev. George Hale Reed, Bel- 
mont, and the sermon given by Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, Cambridge. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference of Unitarian Congrega- 
tional and Other Christian Churches will 
be held with the First Unitarian Church of 
Chicopee, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 10 and 11. On Tuesday evening the 
conference sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward. On Wednesday ad- 
dresses will be given by Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith of Greenfield, Rev. William Channing 
Brown of Littleton, and Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Springfield, all followed by dis- 
cussion. ‘The society at Chicopee will be glad 
to entertain on Tuesday night as many dele- 
gates and visitors as will signify their inten- 
tion of coming for the earlier meetings. Let- 
ters should be sent in advance to Rey. 
K. E. Evans, the minister of the Chicopee 
Church. 


The State Conference of Unitarian, Inde- 
pendent, and Other Liberal Churches will 
be held at the People’s Church, Kalamazoo, 
Mich,, October 10, 11 and 12. Reed Stu- 
art will preach the conference sermon on 
Tuesday evening. Rey. Adolph Rossbach 
and Rev. George Eliot Cooley will give papers 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Templeton, zoth inst., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, 
Walter G, Campbell of Leominster and Mary V, Valeton 


of Templeton. 
Deaths. 


FARNSWORTH.— At Templeton, September 28, 
Elisha C. Farnsworth, eighty-five years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


seeks a quartette opening. Good range 
and reader. The voice is young, well 


developed, resonant, and of musical 


CE quality. The advertiser hopes by this 
method to locate with an advanced-thinking church. 
Please address TENOR, The Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED.—A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady, or a mother’s helper, bya middle-aged Amer- 

ican woman, well connected, of cheerful temperament and 

of education and refinement. Address W. L C., Box 342, 
Sharon, Mass, 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘ Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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on Wednesday morning. In the afternoon 
a meeting will be held by the Michigan Asso- 
ciate Alliance, with a paper by Mrs. Robert 
H. Davis of New York. Vespers at 5 P.M. 
will be led by Rev. H. Van Ommeron, and in 
the evening Rev. F. C, Southworth will 
speak on ‘‘What I Saw and Heard at Geneva,” 
and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones on ‘The 
Growth of Religion, the Perplexity of the 
Sects.” On Thursday, October 12, papers 
will be given by Rev. Frederick H. Bod- 
man of Battle Creek, Rev. R. Shaw Barrow, 
Jackson, Mich., Hon. C. W. Garfield, Grand 
Rapids, Mr. N. O. Nelson of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Prof. W. 'N. Ferris, Big Rapids, besides 
a discussion of the means for closer fellow- 
ship between the liberal churches, in which 
Rev. L. S. McCollister will speak for the 
Universalists, Rey. B. A. Van Sluyters for 
Unitarians, Rev. Frederic H. Bodman for 
the Independent churches, and Rabbi Eman- 
uel Kahn for the liberal Jews. At the clos- 
ing session in the evening Rev. Messrs. Lee S. 
McCollister, J. Herman Randall, B. A. Van 
Sluyters, and W. M. Backus will discuss 
‘‘The Church of the Twentieth Century.” 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF SAN FRACISCNO.— 
On the evening of August 1 the Unitarian 
Club entertained the professors visiting 
the University of California as instructors in 
the Summer School. A notable gathering 
filled the splendid banquet-room of the St. 
Francis. In addition to those who spoke 
there were many distinguished educators 
from various parts of the United States and 
from Europe. 

President Eells introduced Prof. Ernest 
Carroll Moore of the University of Cali- 
fornia, dean of the faculty. Dr. Moore 
made an ideal opening address, and held 
his audience in close sympathy from first to 
last. He was both witty and wise, and also 
interesting, which very wise and quite witty 
men sometimes are not. He told the guests 
something of the Unitarian Club, that they 
might the better know their audience; he 
informed the club as to the summer school 
and its faculty, that it might know some- 
thing of the men who were to address it; 
and he addressed both the guests and the 
hosts, speaking with enthusiasm of the Uni- 
versity of California, from which he had just 
earned his Sabbatical year. 

The first of the distinguished guests called 
on to address the club was Prof, Thomas 
Day Seymour of Yale College, who spoke of 
the work of the American Archeological 
Society, and urged its support by his audi- 
tors. 

Prof. James Mark Baldwin of Johns 
Hopkins University spoke of philosophy in 
a manner that robbed it of its commonly 
formidable abstruseness, and made it¥a sort 
of exalted common sense that an ordinary 
mortal could understand. 

Prof. William Gardner Hale of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was much enjoyed. He 
spoke with an agreeable freedom of effort 
and with a fine reasoning of humor. He 
expressed his enjoyment of California, and of 
the embarrassment attending the effort to 
properly acknowledge the many social cour- 
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tesies extended td the visiting professors. 
He had been asked to speak of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and as a member of the faculty 
from the beginning was able to do so very 
satisfactorily. He spoke warmly of Dr. 
Harper and of the regard, respect, and affec- 
tion entertained for him by all his associ- 
ates. His relation of the suspense and fore- 
boding attending the recent operation, and 
of the uncertainty still felt, was very dra- 
matic. 

Prof. Reuben Gold Thwaites of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin dwelt principally upon 
the importance and value of history, his 
special department. He joined all the 
speakers in his enthusiasm for California, 
but in an effort to be critical showed that he 
had laid insufficient foundation in the mas- 
tery ofthefacts. Hehadconsulted one library 
for works on California, and because he 
found little assumed that Californians were 
not appreciative of its history and neglect- 
ful of collecting its annals, which is far from 
the fact, as might have been learned from 
a-call at the Public Library in this city, 
while both the universities are gathering 
everything of possible interest in this 
line. 
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satisfaction he felt that their fields of labor 
were to be so near together in this new 
Western country, full of promise for them 
both and for-the cause -they loved. The 
theme of the sermon, by Rey. George W. 
Stone, was “‘Let no man reproach thee for 
thy youth.” The preacher set forth in 
glowing words the young man’s opportunity 
in the ministry. He did not ignore the 
value of ripe experience, but the energy, 
courage, and buoyant hopefulness of the 
young man could be powerful factors of in- - 
fluence. He spoke of the opportunity of 
the young man to live and be the thing he 
taught. The prayer of ordination, by Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur, lifted all into a high realm 
of thought and feeling, so simple was it and 
yet so full of spiritual power. Mr. Wilbur 
has won a warm place in the hearts of the 
people during his temporary ministry with 
us. The charge was by Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, the successor of Rev. Horatio Steb- 
bins in the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco. Mr. Leavitt is the very embodi- 
ment of spiritual foree and energy. He 
impressed upon the young minister the 
importance of giving his people religion 


‘|rather that learned talks about religion; 


‘|that philosophy, ethics, and literature can 


Churches. 


Boston.—Bulfinch Place Church, Rev. 
S. H. Winkley and Rey. C. R. Eliot: In ad- 
dition to the regular Sunday services (public 
worship at 3.15 P.M., Sunday-school at 1.45 
p.m. and the Winkley Guild at 7 P.M), 
Sunday evening services at 7.45 o’clock are 
announced, as follows: October 8, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, upon ‘The Courage of 
Convictions”; October 15, Rev. John HH. 
Holmes, upon “Living in the Thought of 
God”; October 22, Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
upon “The Golden and Iron Chains of 
Habit”; October 29; Rev.’ Benjamin R.: 
Bulkeley, upon “Something about Burdens.’’’ 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. The! 
first lecture course of the season will open on’ 
Wednesday evening, November 1, at eight: 
o’clock. On that evening Sefiorita Huidobro: 
will speak upon “Marvels and Wonders of 
Peru,” with stereopticon views. The Alli- 
ance Fair will be held on November 15 and’ 
November 16. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—First Unitarian Church:' 
The ordination of Rev. John Howland La-! 
throp as minister of our Unitarian Church, 
at Berkeley, Cal., took place on Sunday: 
evening, September 17. It was'a very im-} 
pressive occasion and a beautiful ceremony. 
The little church was filled to overflowing, 
and there was a universal feeling of glad-) 
ness and welcome. All the Unitarian min- 
isters about the bay were present, and with) 
earnest words of counsel and welcome! 
received Mr. Lathrop into the fellowship’ 
of the Unitarian ministry. Rev. Maxwell 


‘Savage extended the right hand of fellow- 


ship. It was in its way the most impres- 
sive feature of the service. Mr. Savage: 
spoke feelingly of their intimate association, 
of the careers that were virtually begin- 
ning for both of them; of the courage and 


hope and confidence that were in his heart |. 


for himself and for his friend; and of the 


come. 


'|be much better taught at the university 


and in the lecture-room than from the pul- 
pit; that people come to church, if at all, 
for spiritual food. Rev. William M. Jones 
of the Oakland church extended to Mr. 
Lathrop a welcome from his associate min- 
isters. They welcomed his youth and strength 
and ardor, and assured Mr. Lathrop of the 
hearty support and sympathy of all the min- 
isters of our churches about the bay. He 
spoke of the splendid sight it is when a young 
man of his promise and abilities answers 
the call of religion, in face of the allure- 
ments of our modern commercial life. To 
our congregation Mr. Lathrop’s coming 
is like the coming of the spring that maketh 
all things new, a revelation of unspoiled 
enthusiasm and buoyant courage. He is 
of the best type of our young American 
manhood, frank and genial, strong, filled 
with the life of the spirit, girded and eager 
for his work. He has been received by the 
congregation in the warmest spirit of wel- 
In extending a greeting from the 
congregation, Mr. W. H. Payson gave voice 
to this universal feeling, and assured him 
of a welcome of willing hands, helpful coun- 
sel, and earnest co-operation, Our former 
pastor, Rey. Frederick L. Hosmer, gave the 
charge to the people. He congratulated 


Effer- 


ayaAmem vescent 
a Z ER} : relief for 


lw. 4 | 
Sega” Headaches 
SICK STOMACHS, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 


Jor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from: 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y 


= 
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us on our good fortune in having secured 
this promising leader at the very beginning of 
his career, and bespoke for him our love and 
support. With his native kindliness he over- 
looked all the faults and shortcomings, which 
he knows so well, and had only words of 
good cheer and gladness. The organ se- 
lections formed a most beautiful and ap- 
propriate feature of the service. Miss A. M. 
Wellendorf, besides being an artist, has the 
religious feeling that makes the organ music 
a part of the service, an expression of its 
spirit. Mrs. J. M. Pierce, for so many years 
the soprano of Dr. Stebbins’s church, sang 
with her old-time sweetness and feeling, “I 
was glad when they said unto me.” 


Dover, Mass.—Robert C. Douthit: A 
young people’s chorus of twenty members 
has been a helpful feature of the morning 
service since vacation. ‘The Back Log Club 
and the Sunday-school have united in pur- 
chasing a Chickering quarter grand piano 
for the vestry. The purchase of such a 
superior instrument was made possible by 
the kindness of a friend of the parish. The 
Women’s Alliance is making preparations 
for the annual fair to be held October 19 in 
the town hall. 


Jackson, Micu,—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. R. S. Barrow: After being closed for 
several years, this church is again show- 
ing signs of activity. Services are being 
held regularly and have been well attended. 
Under the earnest leadership of its young 
minister there is a renewal of interest mani- 
fested that is an occasion for rejoicing to 
many of the older members. The reopen- 
ing of this church is acting as an inspiration 
to new courage and zeal in the neighbor- 
ing churches of the faith. 


SHERBORN, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. I. F. Porter: The ladies of the 
First Parish will hold a Colonial Fair, Thurs- 
day, October 12, and will be very grateful 
to any Alliances or friends who may wish to 
assist by contributing to the sale. The thir- 
teen colonies will be represented by booths 
containing such things as fancy articles, 
aprons, dolls, and baby clothes, baskets, 
confectionery, cake, ice-cream, etc. 


Sout Natick, Mass.—Eliot Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: This church be- 
gan the new year on September 10 with a 
baptismal service, at which seven children 
were consecrated to the service of God and 
of humanity. Owing to the interest in this 


service, the first congregation of the year | ¢ 


was much larger than the average. The 
subject of the sermon was “The Signifi- 
cance of Baptism.” The administration of 
the rite of baptism proved beautiful and im- 
pressive, and since then a number of parents 
have expressed the desire to have their 
children baptized at home. The minister 
made the baptismal service a public profes- 
sion of faith in the divinity of human nature 
by all those present, as well as a dedication 
of the children to the work of bringing in the 
kingdom of God on earth. The subjects of 
the sermons for the other two Sundays in 
September were: ‘The Religious Interpre- 
tation of the Fact of Human Progress” and 
“Why do People go to Church?” 
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Not a shadow 
of doubt of the economy of using 


BENSDORP' S 
“ ROYAL ‘Coco A DUTCH 


The Cocoa with the YELLOW Wrapper. 


Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) 
Seeking Chocolate 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN, EQUAL TWENTY CUPS. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, IMPORTER, BOSTON. 


Personal. 


Hon. S. J. Barrows, secretary of the 
Prison Association of New York, has for 
some years been United States commissioner 
delegated to attend the sessions of the Prison 
Congress in Europe. At the recent session 
of the Congress in Basle he was elected 
president, the term of office, according to 
the Associated Press, extending to 1910, when 
the Congress is to assemble in America. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged. -.-. 2.2.02. seus sees sees $11,638.98 


Sept. 1. Society in Sandwich ................. 3.15 
2. rape’ Cutting and wife, Pakland: 


: 500.00 

5. Miss Lucy ‘Lowell, ‘Chestnut. Hill . 25.00 
5. Miss Katherine E. Blossom, Brook- 

lyn, N.Y... Sivemceneaine 10,00 

12. Society in Charlestown, NU 23.00 


14. Society in Deerfield 
16. Emerson P. Harris, Montclair, N.J., 10,00 
20. rey school, First Parish, Brook- 


Odeee nasa ceee sees ccce cen ctese stes 17.08 
2. Society i in Pittsfield occe.ia. os seasne os 7.25 
25. James Handby, Wenatchee, Wash... 1.00 

30. Miss Mabel L. Rose, Morris pei 
1. 1,00 

30. Mrs. Jonathan’ Taylor ‘Rorer, Jes . 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 10.00 
$12,270.46 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 

Already acknowledged. .....c.c cee, cece ueee ues Fuikra pee 
ept. 6. M. T. Stevens, North Andover.. 300.00 
8. Charles S. Newhall, MEMIEIRE in eiaierge's) fein 250.00 
tr. Laban Pratt, Boston... 200.00 
13. Mrs. Ruth A. Bradford, ‘Watertown, 25.00 
$108,851.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Opening for Candy. 


Massachusetts manufacturers generally do 
not pack their goods for use in the Far East 
and in hot climates as well as their competi- 
tors, and as a result are losing considerable 
trade which ought to be theirs. American 
consuls in China have written time and time 
again that the American candies that come 
to China are poorly packed and arrive in 


very poor shape. The goods now in™the 
market are from England. Each separate 
piece of candy is wrapped in tinfoil. A 
tin canister is lined with pasteboard or 
paper, and the goods are placed therein, 
resting on a bed of paper shavings and cov- 
ered with paper and another bed of paper 
shavings. The cover to the tin fits tightly 
enough to practically seal it, A pound 
tin of chocolates or chocolate creams thus 
packed will retail for from 46 to 60 cents a 
pound, United States currency, depending 
upon the retailer. European candy often 
comes in board boxes, but, each separate 
piece of candy is so packed that it cannot 
be injured or injure the rest of the stock. 
Some of the larger American houses sending 
goods to the Far East have commenced to 
give special attention to the manner of 
shipment, and the change is certainly for 
the better. A little attention to the matter 
of packing special goods in special ways will 
unquestionably be of great benefit in ad- 
vancing American trade.—Industrial In- 
formation. 


At one period in New Zealand, year after 
year, the colonists were compelled to im- 


| port clover seed. The plant grewabundantly, 


but it was never fertilized. On'the sugges- 
tion of Darwin, bees were imported; and, 
since the insects were fairly established, New 
Zealand clover is as regularly fertilized as 
that of the mother country. 


When Elijah was utterly depressed in 
mind and ready to die of a broken heart, 
God gave him a quiet desert, far from dis- 
traction, then a good sleep, then a comfort- 
able meal, then sleep again, then more good 
food, then a six weeks’ vacation. After 
that he recovered his spirits, and was greatly 
improved in his faith in God, as well as in 
bodily condition.— Selected. 
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Pleasantries. 


Many curious reasons are given for ab- 
sence from school. Here is one: ‘‘Dear Suvr, 
—Samuel cannot come to school this after- 
noon, as he glued his head to the dresser, and 
we have not been able to separate him yet.” 


“JT want to complain of the flour you sent 
me the other day,’’ said Mrs. Newliwed, se- 
verely. The grocer assumed an anxious ex- 
pression, and inquired what was the matter 
with it. ‘It was tough,” replied the house- 
keeper accusingly. “My husband simply 
could not eat the biscuits I made with it.””— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A fine specimen of the Tawrus Hibernicus 
made its appearance in the Bow Street police 
court yesterday, ‘You ducked your head, 
said the magistrate to Patrick Lane, who 
charged Joseph Kavanagh with shooting at 
him in the Strand. ‘‘Faith, and I did, your. 
worship. It’s better to be a coward for five 
minutes than to be dead all your lifetime.” 
London Globe. 


A distinguished lawyer, when a small boy, 
made a visit to friends, after giving his 
mother a solemn promise that he would ask 
for nothing to eat. The family were not 
accustomed to the ways of boys. One day 
he endured the pangs of hunger as long as 
he could, and then remarked impersonally, 
“Oh, there is plenty of bread and butter in 
this house; but what is that to me!” 


Theodore C. Weeks, the banker and broker, 
once went into the office of the late Irving 
A. Evans, and said, ‘“‘I wish you would lend 
me $5 until Monday,” Mr. Evans, who was 
somewhat hard of hearing, said, ‘‘ What?” 
Mr. Weeks, taking courage, said, “I wish 
you would lend me $10 until Monday.” 
Mr. Evans handed out the money with the 
remark: ‘‘I wish I had heard you the first 
time.” 


Several years ago a Turner (Me.) physi- 
cian was called to prescribe for a young 
woman. He ordered the mother to apply 
a plaster to the patient’s chest. The fol- 
lowing day he called to see if his advice 
had been followed, and, finding the patient 
about the house, was complimenting his 


good judgment, when the old lady informed } 


him that, as there was no chest in the house, 
she had pasted the plaster on a bandbox. 


The following anecdote is being told of 
Miss Helen Gould, who recently entertained 


at luncheon a party of little girls. After- 
ward Miss Gould showed the children about 
her house, pointing out some of its interest- 
ing contents. ‘‘This,’” she said, stopping 
before a bronze in the hall, ‘“‘is a statue of 


Minerva.” ‘‘Was she married?” asked a 
little girl. ‘‘Oh, no, my dear,’’ replied Miss 
Gould. ‘‘You know Minerva was Goddess 


of Wisdom.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


President Nicholas Brown, for whom 
Brown University was named, was fond of 
quizzing small boys. One day, while walking 
in the streets of Providence, he came upon 
a little fellow who attracted his notice. 
“How do you do, my boy?” Said the presi- 
dent. ‘‘What is your name?” ‘‘My name 
is Harry, sir,’”’ replied the child. ‘Harry, is 
it?” returned President Brown. ‘And did 
you know the evil one is often called Old 
Harry?” ‘Why, no, sir,”/ answered the boy. 


“T8thought he}was called Old Nick.” 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Goin & others. 

Makers of Electric’ Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 

Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St. cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tey "ished G35 .4 


Boppy oe pc AN 
TEY,.2- ORGAN 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
“_ BOSTON ~— MASS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS sanitt datos eta. <5 se Seactvanctaed 8,324,422.73 
LIABILI DUSK Wauerenck «do keeeeeienes ae are 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rey. Cas. W. Wenpte. | Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Also an edition with services, 4o cents; by mail, postage 
prepaid, 50 cents per copy. eo. H. Elis Co., ly 
Congress St., Boston. 


a one 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JQ 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


HN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 


(36) [OcroBER 5 1905 


Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR, 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. | Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr, and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 
1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, e . aft» Boston 
Special training in English and Literature. 

Daughters of the late 

well-known educator, 

dips hg Boe 


The Misses Allen ci 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address x 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
egeate Saag nom Buse Tapes pampaies sent 
ree. ease address r. G@ R. E rin. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. ~ ‘ 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 
. «+ PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


